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CHRONICLE. 

KY ROPE has been trembling on the brink of war 

4 during the past few days; but for the moment the 
actual declaration of war is postponed. Opinion is 
divided as to what the Greek Raid into Macedonia 
really means. It may be that the Ethnike Hetairia is 
playing off its own bat, and that the Government is 
genuinely averse to precipitating hostilities in this 
irregular fashion, either because it does not really mean 
to fight after all, or because it is not yet ready. On the 
other hand, it is generally assumed in Athens that war 
is a certainty, and that the Greek Government is only 
waiting its opportunity to send in the regular troops 
behind the guerrilla bands. In this case, it may be 
that the object of the movement is to draw the Turks 
into some act of open aggression, or to force them into 
a declaration of war. But the Turks, though they have 
protested and complained, seem no more anxious than 
their opponents to be the first to enter formally upon 
hostilities. 


Iv is alittle difficult to say precisely what the military 
effects of the incursion are. It appears that the frontier 
was crossed in several places, and though where the 
larger bodies of raiders encountered the Turks in force 
they were driven back, a good many of them penetrated 
into Macedonia, and may be able to keep up an ir- 
regular warfare in that difficult hill country. One force 
seems to have succeeded in breaking the line of com- 
munications between the Turkish armies in Macedonia 
and Epirus, while another captured the Turkish post of 
Baltino. In this kind of campaigning the Turks are at a 
disadvantage, and their commanders must be anxious to 
meet and beat their enemies in the field. But though 
strategical and tactical considerations may suggest an 
immediate advance into Thessaly, the military men are 
dominated by the politicians at Yildiz Kiosk where as 
usual hesitation and divided counsels prevail. 


THE debate over Cretan affairs on the adjournment 
of the House for the Easter recess, on Monday, was a 
very tame affair. There was no heart in the Opposition 
attack, for the reason which Mr. BaLrour explained, 
when he caustically declared that the Concert of the 
Liberal party was as hard to manage as the Concert of 
Europe. There are a few Radicals of the reckless, 
thorough-going Laboucherian school, who would wash 


their hands of all participation in European politics, and 
leave Greece, Bulgaria, Servia, Russia, and any other 
Power to scramble as they please in the Turkish cock- 
pit. The more responsible followers of Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt see that, in the first place, this is hardly a 
policy of peace ; and secondly, that its immediate result 
would be to make matters very much worse for Greece. 
Consequently, they can only vaguely object and 
criticise. It would be absurd to say that the present 


Eastern policy of the Cabinet is exciting any particular 


enthusiasm in the country. But it is accepted as a 
pis aller. Nobody is much in love with it. But 
nobody has anything definitely better to suggest. 


THE result was seen in the tame and perfunctory 
character of Sir WiLLiaM Harcourt’s speech. The 
martial oration of Norwich was not repeated 
in the more tranquil atmosphere of the House, and 
Sir WiLL1AM confined himself to a rather peaceful 
catechism of the Government, and a speech which Mr. 
Batrour thought on the whole “soothing.” How little 
real vitality there is in the Opposition attack was shown 
by the figures on the division. When Mr. LABovCHERE 
moved an amendment to the proposal for adjournment 
over Easter, only forty-nine Liberals and Radicals could 
be found sufficiently ardent in the cause of Cretan 
insurrection to be ready to sacrifice their holidays 
to it. 


Sir WittiaM Harcourt is always happier when he 
is speaking outside the House of Commons than in it, 
and he followed the abortive motion of Monday by a 
rattling speech at the Eighty Club Dinner the following 
evening. In this address he said definitely, what he did 
not say in the House of Commons: that the Govern- 
ment ought to have interposed no obstacle whatever to 
the annexation of Crete by Greece. But the most 
remarkable part of the speech was an extraordinarily 
enthusiastic eulogy of CanninG. The great Conservative 
statesman, so long sniffed at by superior Liberalism, is 
at last beginning to receive something like his due 
recognition. But it is strange to find a Liberal states- 
man, who has been a Whig and is just now a Radical 
(more or less), using such words as these :—* The advice 
which I would give to every youth who intends to 
engage in the political life of his country is to make 
his daily and nightly study the policy of Canningc—a 
man whose fame inspired the ambitions and stimulated 
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the emulations of successive generations of youth, a man 
who carried the influence and reputation of Great Britain 
perhaps to the highest pitch which it ever reached in 
time of peace, a Minister of peace, but yet a Minister 
of power.” The kaleidoscope of parties and principles is 
shifting strangely when Liberal orators are exhausting 
themselves in praise of CANNING, and Radical journalists 
denouncing the designs of Rassia. 


In the Revue Politique et Parlementaire, one of the 
most thoughtful of French publicists, M. pe PRESSENSE 
draws attention to a point in the political situation 
which is worth considering. It is commonly assumed 
that the events of the past two years have left Turkey 
weaker than ever, and knocked away a few more 
buttresses from the crumbling edifice of the Sultanate. 
Bat that, says M. pe PRESSENSF, is by no means the 
case. Asa ruler, the SULTAN, in spite of the prolonged 
course of snubbing and bullying he has had to endure 
from the European Powers, is really stronger than he 
was at the beginning of the Armenian episode. The 
feeling that there is a sort of Christian combination 
against the religion of MonaMMeEp has roused the old 
fighting temper of Islam. The Turkish people—who 
had long cherished no great love for the corrupt and 
incompetent despotism at Yildiz Kiosk—are again 
rallying round the PapisHan. The Ottoman Turks are 
still a military people, and inspired by this new senti- 


ment of Moslem fanaticism, they might, in the hands of 


a daring Vizier or a stronger ruler than AspuL Hamp, 
prove formidable to more powerful opponents than the 
kingdoms and principalities of the Balkan regions. 


Stk ALFRED MILNER is an admirable official, and a 
very able gentleman in many ways; but is not the 
public rejoicing over his elevation to a remarkably good 
post a little overdone? Surely no man ever had more 
dinners given him as a reward for services which, it is 
permissible to point out, are still mainly in the future. 
We all believe that Sir ALFRED is going to do great 
things in Africa; but some of the jubilations over him 
might be kept in reserve till he has done them. It is 
our characteristic now-a-days that we can never do 
anything in moderation. To show our legitimate 
satisfaction over the choice of a good man for a good 
post, we have to give dinners and present testimonials 
enough to do honour to a General who had won a 
great battle. Meanwhile Sir GEorGE TAUBMANN-GOLDIE 
is back from the Niger with a new Empire, so to speak, 
in his pocket, and the newspapers have hardly found 
space to give him a paragraph vet! 


Ministers and public personages might do well to 
abandon their irritatingly obscure method of referring to 
South Africa. They should tell us less or tell us more. 
Mr. GOSCHEN’S speech at the last MILNER dinner—that 
of the Inland Revenue officials on Saturday—has a 
bold, and indeed aggressive, sound about it. Sir 
ALFRED is given a most blatant fanfare on the war- 
trumpet as a send-off. He is to go down to Simon’s 
Bay to look at the blue-jackets and marines occasion- 
ally ; he is always to remember that the British Navy 
is behind him, ready to support British supremacy and 
our loyal colonists. This is most cheering; we shall 
certainly not quarrel with the general sentiment. But 
what does it mean? Clearly one thing only. The Navy is 
not wanted to fight the Boers. Unless Mr. G@OSCHEN was 
merely speaking in the air, he intends it to be under- 
stood that our South African dominion is menaced by 
parties who can be got at by our ships. In other words, 
the Government has distinct knowledge of a design of 
German aggression. If that is so, the situation is 
serious enough ; but the nation had better be told all 
about it in plain terms, and without loss of time. Then 
we shall be prepared for what Mr. RuopEs would call 
“ eventualities.” 
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INTERNATIGNAL arbitration, we have often been told, is 
a principle specially dear to the people of the United 
States. The authorities of that country are doing thei: 
best to discredit it. Only the other day-the Senate 
threw out the General Treaty of Arbitration with 
Great Britain, and now it appears that Mr. McKiniry 
has set to work to undo the effects of the Behring 
g 
Sea Arbitration. It is announced that Mr. HAMmuin and 
Mr. Foster have been appointed by the President 
Special Commissioners to arrange a new set of regula- 
tions for the sealing-grounds; and Mr. Wuire, the 
American Chargé d’Affaires, has been instructed to im- 
press upon Lord Sauispury the desirability of re-open- 
ing the question. This means, in plain words, that 
the Americans, having submitted a dispute to arbi- 
tration, do not propose to abide by the award. Mr. 
Foster, one of the two new Special Commissioners, 
was one of the advocates of the American claims 
before the Paris tribunal, and is understood to take 
an extreme view against the contention of the 
Canadian sealers, which was upheld by the arbitra- 
tors. Lord Saissury might very well take his 
stand upon those legal rights of British-Canadian sub- 
jects which were confirmed by the International 
tribunal. Indeed, the feeling in Canada at this renewed 
attempt at American aggression is likely to be so strong 
as to leave him little choice in the matter. 


THE accounts which have been received of the pro- 
ceedings in the United States Congress over the new 
Tariff Bill, illustrate the difference between English and 
American parliamentary methods. The Bill occupies 
163 pages as printed. It changes the rate of import 
duty on some thousands of articles, and removes some 
hundreds from the free list to the dutiable list., But the 


House only met on March 15th, and it passed the Tariff 


by the 3lst. The House of Commons takes nearly three 
months to pass a comparatively trivial measure dealing 
with the amount which the Central Government allows 
to elementary schools; the American Congress in two 
weeks rattles through a new Tariff which touches the 
business and pockets of every manufacturer, tradesman, 
aud artisan in the country. But Congress has really 
nothing to do with the matter. The Bill is actually drawn 
up, in all its details, by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, on which it is the business of a Republican 
Speaker to see that there is a Republican majority. 
The Democrats are no more able to influence this legis- 
lation than the Convocation of Canterbury. All they 
have been able to do is to issue a formal protest for 
“campaign” use. 


A NEW International Bimetallic Commission is to be 
despatched to Europe by President McKinuey. The 
Commissioners are Senator Wo.cott, who has only 
recently returned from a bimetallic ' reconnaissance in 
Europe ; Mr. STEVENSON, the late Vice-President of the 
United States, and (therefore) a respectable politician 
of no great weight; and General Parng, a well-known 
yachtsman, and a “sound money” Republican. All 
three Commissioners are men of high personal 
character. It is not, however, clear that they are 
expected to do anything very definite. Senator 
Wotcott has discovered by this time how little chance 
there is of any international agreement on the Silver 
Question. But the Commission will at least satisfy the 
Silverite supporters of President McKinLey that he 
is anxious to fulfil his election pledges; and that is 
probably as much as is intended. 


A VERY curious despatch has been sent from Wash- 
ington by the correspondent of the Daily Chronicle. 
It is to the effect that Russia and Germany brought 
financial influence to bear on the rejection of the 
Arbitration Treaty; in other, and plainer, words, that 
some of the Senators were bribed to vote against the 
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ratification by the representatives of the Powers named. 
Improbable as the story seems on the face of it, there is 
possibly something in it. It is certain that there have 
been very close relations between the Russian and 
American Foreign Offices for some time past. Russia 
had to thank President CLEVELAND and Mr. OLNEY, 
and the alarm caused by the Venezuela message, for the 
comparatively free hand she enjoyed in South-Eastern 
Europe last year; and our very tame attitude on the 
Boundary Question was due (or so the American State 
Department believes) to our European anxieties and 
entanglements. A close and genuine rapprochement 
between Great Britain and the United States would not 
suit Russia at all. On the other hand, a real alliance 
between the Northern Empire and the Western Re- 
publie would be about the most serious danger we could 
encounter. And there is certainly a party in the United 
States who would like to see that arrangement, if only 
to be able to play the Jingo” game against England 
with comparative safety. 


A FEW months ago the Hawaiian Government decided 
to prohibit further Japanese immigration. The astute 
Turanian is far too successful in trade and business to 
be weleome to the nondescript adventurers, American 
and European, who manage these islands for their own 
advantage. Japanese steamers carrying immigrants 
continued to arrive in the Sandwich Islands, until the 
other day one of them was turned back without being 
permitted to land its passengers. The Japanese Govern- 
ment has protested, and is sending two men-of-war to 
the islands. As Hawaii is practically, though not 
nominally, a portion of United States territory, the 
action of the Mikapo’s Government is very likely to 
cause difficulties between Tokio and Washington. 
Possibly the Japanese, in their rising mood of exaltation, 
might not object even to that. They are getting on 
very rapidly with their new navy, which will be a really 
powerful fleet in the course of the next three years. 
ts “ objective ” is of course the Russian ironclads and 
fortified stations in the Pacific. But it can also be 
employed elsewhere, especially as Russia is in no hurry 
to bring on the quarrel with the ambitious and self- 
confident island Power. 


A TRULY deplorable account of the state of affairs in 
Cuba is given by the Times Correspondent in Havana. 
Though one or two small successes have recently been 
obtained over the insurgents, Spain has made no real 
progress in subduing the rebellion. The financial 
position is as bad as it can be. The Cuban Budget for 
the current year shows a deficit of £21,000,000, and this 
is on the basis of a much larger revenue than there is 
any reason to expect. The pay of the large army of 
occupation is in arrears, and if the troops are to be paid 
it can only be by an emission of paper money, which 
will render the currency almost valueless. At this rate 
the end cannot be far off. The only suggestion for 
reducing the terrible burden of this most costly and 
inefficient campaign is for Spain to give up the interior 
of the island, and confine herself to the coast ; but this 
would be almost equivalent to abandoning Cuba alto- 
vether, In fact, it seems inevitable that it must come 
to that before long, unless the United States Govern- 
ment interferes to save the honour of Spain by com- 
pelling her, under a threat of forcible intervention, to 
agree to the autonomy of Cuba. 


THE Moderates in the County Council do not mean 
to let the Works Department scandal sleep with the 
perfunctory and insufficient report of the Committee of 
Investigation. Lord OnsLow, at the last meeting of 
the Council, moved for a return of the actual expendi- 
ture on the several works authorised by the Depart- 
ment up to March 31st last. This is the right thing to 
do. It is the only way to get at the real facts with 
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regard to Works Department finances. Mr. Joun Burns 
tried to confuse the issue by urging the Moderates not 
to limit the inquiry tothe 31st of March, and challeng- 
ing Lord OnsLow to alter his motion so as to bring up 
the Return to the latest possible date. This Amend- 
ment Lord ONSLOW promptly accepted, so that when the 
Council comes’ to consider the Special Committee’s 
Report on May 16, it will have a fairly complete state- 
ment of the facts to work upon. 


SPEAKING at the opening of a Free Library at 
“dmonton last Saturday (given, of course, by Mr. Pass- 
MORE Epwarps) Mrs. HumpHry Warp was severe on 
“the cultivated and cocksure” people who say that 
these libraries are chiefly used for the reading of news- 
papers and novels. And then Mrs. Warp gave the 
stock advice which is common-form on these occa- 
sions ; she told her hearers to read the masterpieces 
of literature. It is good counsel in its way, but we are 
afraid not very helpful. There are so many master- 
pieces and so much literature that the unlettered 
student is apt to grow confused, and his confusion 
may be shared by others who are not altogether un- 
lettered. One doubts whether a working bricklayer 
who took a course of DanTe one week, Sir THomas 
Browne the next, and JeREMy BentHam the third, 
will have greatly cleared his thoughts or added to 
his “ culture ” at the end of the time, Really the best 
advice that could be given to the frequenters of the 
Free Library would be to take down Miron, or Cow- 
PER, Or CRABBE, and learn a few hundred lines by heart. 
This would at least practice the memory. But learn- 
ing poetry is not in favour with our modern omniv- 
orous readers. We wonder how many of the brisk 
gentlemen who “do” the literary columns of the 
newspapers and magazines could recite off hand fifty 
lines from any English classic. 


SoME interesting notes are sent by one of the news- 
paper correspondents in Crete of the effects produced 
by the heavy guns of the Camperdown when brought 
into action near Retimo the other day. One result 
of the ¢mbroglio in the unhappy little island, is that 
the sailors of the several great naval Powers have been 
able to examine one another at close quarters and under 
something like the conditions of actual warfare. At 
Kiel in 1895 the fleets were all together, but they did 
not manceuvre, or have to clear for action, or fire their 
heavy guns, or land armed parties in haste. This 
co-operation ina difficult and at times ‘dangerous task 
has led to a good deal of pleasant cameraderie among 
the sailors. It has also rather increased the respect of 
most of the foreign officers for the English service ; 
for the smartness with which our ships, boats, and guns 
have been handled has been conspicuous. But the 
admirals and their staffs are thoroughly tired of the 
job, and bitter complaints are received by every mail 
from officers chafing at the unsatisfactory police work 
to which they are condemned. 








THE OPPOSITION AND GREECE. 


i is matter for satisfaction that the Opposition have 

had an opportunity of recording their protest. 
Many years ago a deputation of dissenters waited upon 
Lord Epon to present a protest against the Test Acts. 
The only answer vouchsafed to them by the Tory 
Chancellor was to this effect: “ Gentlemen, you have 
made your protest, and having made your protest, you 
had better go home and attend to your own business.” 
A similar comment, if it had been consistent with our 
modern ideas of courtesy, might well be made on the 
demonstration of Monday last. The long-threatened on- 
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slaught on the Ministry has proved as ineffective and has 
ended as tamely as a damp squib. In the end, all that 
the Opposition could screw up their courage to do was to 
move an amendment to the adjournment of the House, 
in order that they might thus secure an opportunity of 
calling attention to the unsatisfactory character of the 
policy pursued by the Government in respect to Greece 
and Crete. The duty of moving this momentous amend- 
ment, which was intended to express the alleged indig- 
nation of the British public at the conduct of the 
Ministry, in not aiding and abetting the aspirations of 
the Hellenic kingdom, was not undertaken by the leader 
of the Opposition or supported by any of his colleagues 
in the late Liberal Administration, but was entrusted to 
Mr. LasoucHere. Sir WiLtiam Harcovert defended 
the resolution, which at one time he had proposed to 
submit to the House, by a confused and turgid harangue 
against the iniquity of England becoming an accom- 
plice, however indirectly, in the maintenance of the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire. But neither Mr. 
JouN Morvey, Mr. Camppett Bannerman, Mr. 
AsquitH, Mr. ACLAND, nor even Mr. Bryce came to his 
assistance. The only speaker of any weight in the 
House who stood by Sir WILLIAM was Sir CHARLES 
DitkeE. The member for the Forest of Dean is 
undoubtedly a politician of great ability; but his 
alvocacy of extreme Little England views is, as 
his speech served to indicate, necessarily imposed 
upon him by the exigencies of his peculiar political 
position. 

After a brief and uninteresting debate, Mr. Lasov- 
CHERE’S amendment was rejected by a majority of one 
hundred and sixty-one, only forty-nine Liberals having 
recorded their votes in its favour. Sir WiLLiam Hark- 
court himself took no part in the division; and the 
example of their leader'was followed by almost every 
member of the Opposition whose voice carries any weight 
with the public. This fiasco was a not unbefitting con- 
demnation of the outery which the Liberals have for 
months past been trying to raise throughout the country. 
Sir WiLLiaM, as Leader of the Liberals in the House of 
Commons, and Lord KIMBERLEY, as holding a like posi- 
tion in the House of Lords, have employed the same 
language in addressing public meetings as was used by 
the spokesman of the Opposition during the abortive 
discussion on the adjournment. The upshot of the 
agitation was that only some two score members could 
be found ready “to march through Coventry” under 
the leadership wf Mr. Lapocucnere. It is only fair 
to admit that the very scurvy measure of support 
accorded to the Radical attack on the Ministry, in respect 
of their Greek and Cretan policies, was mainly due to 
the reluctance of the great bulk of the Liberal party to 
take part in a factious agitation, in virtue of which the 
interests of the country were to be sacrificed to party 
considerations. We fully admit that England's adhesion 
to the Concert of Europe is not, in many respects, 
popular with large classes of the community, irrespec- 
tive of their political bias. On the whole, the majority 
of Englishmen, whether Liberal or Conservative, would, 
we think, have preferred that Crete should have been 
allowed to become part and parcel of the Hellenic 
Kingdom. The common-sense, however, of the British 
people has sufficed to show them that the annexation of 
Crete by Greece contrary to the will of the Great Powers 
could not be effected without the risk of an European 
war, and that this being so. the game, in plain English, 
was not worth the candle. Under these circumstances, 
the only question our Government had to determine was 
whether it was England’s duty and England’s interest 
to endeavour to improve the condition of the Christian 
races subject to the rule of the SULTAN, in Armenia and 
elsewhere, by co-operating with the Concert of Europe, 
or whether the interest and duty of England alike urged 
her to withdraw altogether from the Greco-Cretan con- 
troversy, and to leave the Continental Powers to settle 
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the Eastern question for themselves. The Government 
adopted the former of these two alternative courses ; 
and in so doing they only did what any other British 
Ministry, no matter what party it represented, would 
have done, if placed in their position. 

The tactics of Sir WittiaM Hakcovrt and his fol- 
lowers have consisted in an attempt to obscure this 
plain issue by raising an outcry that the Ministry are 
siding with the Turks, in obedience to the wishes of 
the other Powers of Europe, and are therefore engaged 
in upholding the rule of Turkey. No allegation could 
be more unjust. The maintenance of the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire is, after all, only a diplomatic 
euphemism for postponing the partition of Turkey. 
Any violent solution of the Eastern Question must, as 
every statesman in Europe is aware, necessitate a 
general war. Apart from this danger, a gradual and 
pacific solution is the one best calculated to promote the 
welfare of the various provinces of the vast Ottoman 
Empire, which, though in its decline, is still one of the 
most important Powers in the world. Any abrupt over- 
throw of Turkish rule cannot but tend to facilitate the 
aggrandisement of Russia. The process of detaching 
province after province from Turkey, which has been 
the policy of the country during the major part of the 
present century, has been attended with the happiest 
results; and if this policy is pursued in the future as it 
has been in the past, the final dissolution of the Ottoman 
Empire may be brought about without any disturbance 
of the peace of Europe, while the liberated provinces 
will have time to consolidate their independence, so that 
liberation will mean to them something better and 
higher than the substitution of one master for another. 
Again, nothing can be more unreasonable than the 
assertion that if England had withdrawn from the 
concert the Cretans would have secured the annexation 
to Greece on which they are represented to have set 
their hearts. It is absolutely certain that Russia was 
determined from the outset to refuse her consent to the 
annexation of Crete by Greece. Whatever Russia’s 
motives may have been in opposing annexation, the fact 
remains that she did oppose it, and that in so opposing 
she had the active support of France and Germany, if 
not of Austria. No Radical has ever yet proposed that 
England should go to war with the Continental Powers 
in order to place Crete under the government of Athens. 
Yet, unless England is prepared to take up arms on 
behalf of Greece, the only practical result of her with- 
drawal from the concert of Europe would have been to 
place the settlement of the fate of Crete absolutely and 
entirely in the hands of Russia and her confederates. 
No British Government. Liberal or Conservative, would 
ever dream of suggesting that England should initiate 
a crusade, not for the liberation of Crete from Ottoman 
rule, but for her annexation to Greece. If, therefore, 
armed intervention on behalf of Greece is manifestly 
out of the question, England must either co-operate 
with the Continental Powers, or content herself with a 
position of undignified isolation. A similar remark 
applies to the part which England may have to play in 
preventing the Greek raids into Macedonia from deve- 
loping into a general war. By continuing to act on 
the lines of the policy laid down by Lord SALISBURY, or, 
more correctly speaking, by all the leading statesmen of 
the Victorian Era, this country can best avert the risk 
of war, can best protect the interests of England in the 
Mediterranean, and can at the same time do much to 
advance the legitimate aggrandisement of Greece, or, 
at any rate, to save her from the consequences of her 
rash attempt to defy the authority of the concert of 
Europe. To the vast majority of Englishmen these 
considerations will seem amply sufficient to justify their 
confidence in Lord Sauissury and his policy. If this is 
so, the verdict of the country will prove to have been 
foretold by the division on Mr. LaBoucHERE’s amend- 
ment. 
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WOMEN'S DEGREES. 


ba regi University is at present hardly pressed 

by the advocates of women’s degrees, and Oxford 
is quaking lest Cambridge should give in. It is true 
that the two Universities follow different paths and 
retain their characteristic modes of dealing with new 
questions. Nevertheless their fortunes are bound up 
together in so far that concessions extorted from one 
usually lead to changes sarbstantially of the same kind 
in the other. In Cambridge the Senate has been invaded 
by the champions of women’s rights to such an extent 
that a syndicate appointed to discover a compromise has 
presented a report practically surrendering the position 
of the party that aims at keeping the University upon 
its ancient lines. It recommends giving to women 
titular degrees distinguishable from the degrees given to 
men only “by not carrying rights of membership of the 
University. Does this mean peace or further agitation ? 
Does the proposed settlement promise finality or only a 
renewal of the campaign froma more favourable vantage 
ground? These are the questions that now agitate both 
parties, and upon the answers they receive will largely 
depend the fate of the syndicate’s proposals. 

Whenever a pertinacious agitation is started there are 
always people ready to declare that the proposed change 
must come sooner or later. Many opponents of a mixed 
University are already taking counsel of despair, while 
the thorough-going women’s champions are of course 
not slow to insist upon manifest destiny, the course of 
events, and the other more or less ingenious disguises of 
fatalism dear to the lazy and the pusillanimous. For 
our own part we see no necessity whatever to anticipate 
the participation of women in all the rights and privi- 
leges of University membership in common with men. 
On the contrary, we are strongly of opinion that by offer- 
ing uncompromising opposition to the present agitation 
the Universities will confer a great benefit upon women 
no less than upon men. ‘The thing to be aimed at by 
the true friends of women is the establishment of a 
University for women, in which their education can be 
carried on upon womanly lines, undisturbed by 
the conflicting necessities of masculine education. 
This idea is too bold for the majority of the 
women who go to Girton or Newnham, and it is 
thoroughly distasteful to the feminine agitators and 
their male abettors, who merely use the education of 
women as a counter in the game of women’s suffrage. 
So long as the present controversy stands open, women 
aiming only at educational advantages will remain the 
tools of political agitators, whereas if the Universities 
onee made it clear that spurious female education is not 
to be carved out of the provision for the education of 
men, attention would be given to schemes for placing 
the higher education of women upon a sound and inde- 
pendent basis. The Universities have only to stand 
firm, and to refuse every compromise, however specious, 
that can in any way be used to extort further conces- 
sions or to facilitate political agitation. By taking this 
course they will range upon their side all the women 
who have a genuine desire for the higher education 
without ulterior motives, and these are the women who 
deserve consideration. In proportion to the strength 
of the genuine educational movement among women 
will be the rapidity of the recoil from a system which 
at the best must always remain a makeshift. While 
only a few women desire the higher education, it is 
inevitable that they should seek it by means of admis- 
sion to men’s universities, for the obvious reason that a 
woman's university seems as far out of reach as the 
moon. . But if the movement is a genuine and a grow- 
ing one, women will soon learn to look beyond a mere 
pis aller, and they will learn all the faster the more 
clearly they are made to see that they have already 
obtained from it all that it can ever yield. If, on the 
other hand, the woman’s educational movement is not 
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a genuine and growing one, then the whole case falls to 
the ground, and the Universities are abundantly justi- 
fied in refusing to hamper the education of men in order 
to satisfy a transitory and superficial demand on the 
part of women. 

The compromise proposed by the Women’s Degree 
Syndicate would be a settlement of the question only 
if two conditions were satisfied. It is necessary in the 
first place that it should provide not only for the exist- 
ing demand on the part of women, but for its probable 
expansion, and that in such a way that neither now nor 
in the future would serious inconvenience arise in 
respect ofthe education of men. It is necessary in the 
second place that it should not be susceptible of em- 
ployment by the “ woman’s suffrage” women to further 
their political aims. If it fails to meet either of these 
requirements, the so-called compromise will only prove 
anew beginning of strife. 

Now it cannot be shown that the Syndicate complies 
with either condition. The presence of women in the 
University is not the absolutely disruptive force it has 
sometimes been painted. Few things turn out eithier 
so good or so bad as people anticipate. But the pre- 
sence of women in their existing number and with 
their existing privileges is a distinct inconvenience, and 
that inconvenience would assume serious proportions 
were the number of women to increase or were they to 
demand more complete facilities than they now enjoy. 
The result would inevitably be the dissatisfaction of 
men, with consequent injury to the reputation and suc- 
cess of the University. As regards the second point, 
no practical politician can doubt for a moment that the 
granting of inchoate degrees to women who satisfy 
the conditions on which complete degrees are granted 
to men, would constitute just the logical anomaly that 
at the present day forms the most effective weapon of 
the popular agitator. The conclusion is irresistible 
that the proposals of the Syndicate possess no kind of 
finality. 

It may be said that all this is very fine, but that it 
brutally ignores the injustice and hardship under which 
women suffer. Nothing ofthe kind. The women want, 
very naturally and properly, to roast their pig, and we 
would gladly help them to do it in a reasonable way, 
but we do not choose to follow the Chinese precedent of 
burning the house in order to provide the succulent 
meal that they desire. We have already gone quite far 
enough in the direction of a mixed university which 
would be a university not very good for either sex. We 
have nursed the movement for the higher education of 
women through its puling infancy and well into the 
stage of adolescence. If there is any real vitality in 
that movement, it is not too much to ask that it should 
now make a fresh start upon lines of its own, and if it 
is only a whim it has no claim to encroach farther upon 
the serious work of male education. For the rest, the 
inconveniences suffered by women in the university are 
not so great as those that their presence inflicts, and the 
hardships alleged to flow from their not obtaining 
degrees have been grossly exaggerated by interested 
persons and are fast disappearing under i increasing out- 
side familiarity with the meaning of Cambridge certifi- 
cates. 


THE FRONT BENCHES. 


N a Parliament so unevenly balanced as the present, 
the game of politics loses much of its excitement. 

As soon as it becomes apparent that eight trumps are in 
one hand a game of whist ceases to be thrilling. Still, 
it is languidly amusing to watch how Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt plays the wretched cards that he holds, and 
how Mr. ARTHUR BaLrour makes the most, or the 
least, of his long suits. The Easter adjournment marks 
the close of the first, and not the least critical, of the 
three periods into which the session is divided. We say 
not the least critical period, for a Government which 
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blunders before Easter loses its authority by Whitsun- 
tide, and is likely to come to serious grief by August. 
The Government has not blundered, and on the whole 


bas done well. It has carried its bill for the relief of 
Voluntary schools, has launched its bill for the relief 


of necessitous Board schools, and has steered success- 
fully through the shoals of foreign and colonial policy. 
But glancing up and down the front benches, supposed 
to seat forty of the ablest men in the country, it is sur- 
prising how few personalities stand out from the two 
rows of black coats and grey trousers. Mr. BaLFour 
has changed noticeably since he has become the leader 
of a huge majority. In the first place, he has aged 
wsibly, and that in character as well as appearance. 
Something of the former buoyancy of manner has dis- 
appeared ; the winning smile is seen more seldom ; the 
boyish glee and affability in the lobby have given place 
to a more austere and conventional carriage. The young 
men who floated in on the wave of 1895 are beginning 
to regard ** ARTHUR” BaALFour as already something of 
an old fogey, and have no idea how youthful he 
appeared to the members of the 1886 Parliament. On 
the other hand, Mr. BaLrour has gained in skill and 
authority what he has lost in elasticity. He improves 
steadily as -a debater, and, unlike his great opponent, 
the worse his case is the better he speaks. As 
Mr. BaLrour will, in the ordinary course of events, 
lead the House of Commons for many years to 
come, he will end by commanding the superstitious 
reverence that was paid to the younger Pirr. 
Next to the Leader of the House, Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN and Sir MicHakt Hicks-Beacn are the only 
some Ministers who have added to their reputations. 
The JaMESON raid has, of course, given the Colonial 
Secretary a great opportunity, of which he has availed 
himself to the full. Not that Mr. CHAMBERLALN’s most 
successful speech was made on South Africa: it was 
delivered on the Voluntary Schools Bill. But the 
Transvaal question has kept Mr. CHAMBERLAIN con- 
stantly before the public; and what the young Tory 
bloods like about him is that he always shows them 
sport. Sir Micuart Hicks-Bracu will never be 
personally popular with his party, because he is ex- 
tremely irritable in private negotiation, and because he 
takes no pains to conceal his opinion that the only duty 
of a Conservative member is to vote steadily and sile ntly 
for the Government. But the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s clear and defiant speech on the Egyptian vote 
excited enthusiasm, and marked him out as a states- 


man who would stand no trifling with the principle of 


imperialism. Outside the Cabinet, the only two mem- 
bers of the Government who have sensibly advanced in 
the public eye are Mr. Broprick and Mr. Curzon. Mr. 
BROpRICK’S speeches on sending the Guards to Malta 
and on the Airdrie volunteers were quite admirable, the 
latter performance revealing a quality hitherto un- 
suspected in the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office, that, namely, of humour. Mr. George Ccurzox 
has had a very difficult part to play, and he has been 
unfairly attacked by Radical and some Unionist organs. 
The foreign policy of Great Britain at this moment, 
though in our opinion supremely judicious, is not sensa- 


tional, and is hardly calculated to strike the popular 


imagination. Lord SaLispury is so busy, that we sus- 
pect he does not always tell his Under-Secretary as much 
as he might. Mr. Curzon has spoken with great spirit 
and ability, and if he has sometimes displayed im- 
patience he has received great provocation. 

On the Front Opposition Bench there is epic 


only one figure. It is “toujours Harcourt,” and ; 


very good dish it is. The vitality of Sir WWnaann 
Harcourt, who is old enough to be Mr. Batrovr’s 
father, is amazing. It is telling surely with the public, 
and if Sir WiLiiam lives long enough he is certain to 
be Prime Minister. We are amused by watching the 
way in whieh the Leader of the Opposition puts down, 
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by sheer force of brains, the enemies in his own house- 
hold, just as Mr. DisraE.t disposed of his rivals before 
1874. Sir Wiviam Harcovrt’s speech on the Associa- 
tions of Schools, when he pictured “ the lion and the 
unicorn fighting for the crown,” was a masterpiece of 
wit and humour. His speeches on the Cretan question 
have certainly not been happy, that on the adjournment 
last Tuesday sinking to the lowest depth of Parliamen- 
tary ineptitude. But then Sir WILLIAM has a miserably 
bad case, in which he does not himself believe, and 
which has been drawn for him by people whom he 
thinks fools. Mr. Joan Morey is the picture of philo- 
sophic despair; and Mr. AsqvirH, with youth and 
many other advantages on his side, is the incarnation of 
self-complacency. The other Opposition leaders may 
be disregarded. 








FAME, LETTERS, AND POLITICS. 


7 doctrine of compensation is a convenient form of 
comfort for the presperous and successful to ad- 
minister to their less fortunate brethren. The rich man 
frequently finds it a delightful exercise to bemoan the 
burdens which his income and position thrust on him, and 
praise the happy freedom from responsibility, conven- 
tionality, and anxiety, which is secured to the poor by the 
idyllic condition of poverty. We remember a gentleman 
who having, after years of honourable effort, at length 
achieved his desires, and been beatified by being made a 
peer, referred to the peerage in a speech on the Constitution 
of England, as ** that order to which I have the misfortune 
to belong.’ The doctrine of compensation, in fact—the 
doctrine that good and evil, drawbacks and advantages, are 
pretty evenly distributed in all ranks of lite —commends it 
self almost universally to the simple hearts of the success 
ful: and if the poor when the rich preach it to them 
are apt to be more sceptical, and to regard riches still as 
a legitimate object of envy, they are as likely to be in 
error because they do not know riches by experience, as the 
rich are because they have not experienced poverty 
One thing, at all events, we may certainly say with 
confidence—that whether or no the unsuccesful are 
justified in being indignant at life, the rich and the success 
ful have satisfactory reasons for being disappointed with it. 
[t is not given to any one to be successful in every way ; 
and whatever form of success we may select as the object of 
our endeavours, we shall find its achievement to a certain 
extent embittered by the fact that, in order to achieve it, 
we have had to forego others. The case of marriage is a 
good illustration of this. If a man marries, he loses his 
liberty. If he does not marry, he loses the pleasures of a 
home. If his wife is plain, she will be insufficiently attrac- 
tive to him; if she is pretty, she will be possibly too attrac- 
tive to his friends. In the one case the tedium of matri- 
mony will be counterbalanced by peace; in the other the 
romance of matrimony will be counterbalanced by jealousy. 
And so it is with every object of ambition——with the lot 
that awaits the winner in every possible career. Each 
kind of success has the defects of its qualities. In order to 
gain one kind, a man must forego another; and a balance 
must in each case be struck between eventual loss and gain 
The question, therefore, of how, from a worldly point of 
view, an ambitious man, endowed with the requisite talents, 
can achieve by their successful exercise the fullest measure 
of satisfaction, is a curious question, and one not easy to 
answer. A great deal, of course, depends on the point from 
which a man starts. The humbler his beginnings, the more 
numerous are the positions, the achievement of which will 
to him represent success. We will confine ourselves, how- 
ever, to the comparatively narrow circle of the upper 
class; and we will consider more especially those of 
its members who, though well-born and not destitute 
of means, would still remain, but for some exertion on 
their own part, relatively obscure in the cirele to 
which they belong. What is the kind of distinction 
which, if achieved by such men as these, will impart 
to their lives the finest and fullest flavour? The first 
Lord Lytton, who was an indefatigable social philosopher, 
was very fond of discussing this perplexing question, 
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The two kinds of ambition which mainly occupied his 
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attention were political and literary; and in one of his 
books he contrasts the character of the rewards which 
await on the one hand the successful writer, and on the 
other the successful politician. Lord Lytton’s answer 
practically comes to this—that the reward of the wwiter is 
the more solid and enduring, but that that of the politician 
s the more brilliant and immediate. The distinction which 
he drew would have been better worth considering if, 

istead of opposing to the writer an exclusive type like 
he politician, he had substituted for the politician the man 

f action generally, who will stand for the soldier just as 
well as for the statesman. If we take the politician as the 
representative of this wider class, politics and literature will 
be found to cover nearly all the varieties of activity by 
which the higher ambitions may be gratified; and Lord 
lytton’s criticism of the rewards which they severally offer 
uay be accepted as A criticism of human ambition generally. 

Putting exceptional cases aside, what he says is extremely 
true. The immediate reward of the writer is inferior to 
that of the politician. In order to realise this, of course, we 
must take the ease of a writer and a politician whose abilities 
are approximately equal, and who have in their respee- 
tive spheres an approximately equal eminence. We must 
further suppose them to be equalin the matter of birth and 
fortune. It cannot be doubted that the man who has been 
prominently before the public, as the successful leader of a 
party in the House of Commons, or the successful intro- 
ducer of any important Bill, or the brilliant victor over some 
notoriously offensive antagonist, will receive from society 
and the public a measure of personal recognition which will 
certainly not be accorded to the author of a great book. 
Language, effort, and intellect command far more immediate 
applause, when consecrated to the task of influencing the 
fortunes of a party for a session, than they do when conse- 
crated to the exposition of principles which will influence the 
thoughts and actions of future politicians for centuries. The 
reasons of this are not difficult to understand. The promi- 
nent politician is constantly before the public; he is con- 
stantly exhibiting himself in some new light ; he is for ever 
exciting some new expectation, and is either disappointing 
or satisfying it. His action affects immediately the 
passions, the hopes, and often the interests of men. His name 
isin every newspaper ; he is talked about at every dinner 
table; never for a moment is the public suffered to forget 
him. Everyone is always wondering what he will do next. 
ft is not wonderful therefore that his presence gives life to 
public meetings ; and that he forms the centre of interest in 
every social gathering. The great writer, on the other 
hand, in proportion as his influence is permanent, has no 
definite counection with the absorbing interests of the 
moment. He is to the politician very much what St. Paui’s 
Cathedral is to the red eloth and the trappings that will 
adorn it on the Queen’s Jubilee. It is precisely because his 
work is permanent that he misses the impassioned stare of 
the multitnde ; it is precisely because his work is transitory 
that the politician obtains it. There can be no more strik- 
ing example of the truth of the doctrine of compensation. 

A man of ambition and genius cannot fail to derive 
satisfaction from the constant tributes to his greatness which 
« political position secures for him ; but he yet must feel at 
moments that he pays a heavy price for them, In devoting 
his talents, for instance, to a great Budget speech, or to the 
details of an important Bill, he must be keenly conscious 
that his mind is at work on what is essentially limited and 
transitory. He will live indirectly in the effects that his 
efforts produce ; but his intellect, his forethought, and his 
gifts of literary expression will hardly endure for a decade 
in the form which he has himself given them. He must 
feel like a Turner painting the back scenes of a pantomime. 
The great writer, on the other hand, will feel that each 
separate effort of his brain is jmpressing itself on a material 
the durability of which will satisfy his utmost vanity. He is 
not allowing his vitality to run to waste. He is perpetually 
re-embodying his own, his inmost self ; he is multiplying his 
personality ; he is endowing it with an independent youth ; 
and he is conscious that he, his thoughts, his humours, his 
passions and his prejudices, will be everywhere enjoying 
téte-d-tétes with wnntimbered readers, indulging unchecked 
m all the delights of self-assertion, or achieving what is 
better still—the successes of an intellectual lover. On the 
whole we may say that whilst political fame is most likely 
to beguile human vanity, literary fame in the long run is 
most likely to satisfy it. 
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THE GUINEA-PIGS DEFENCE. 

T has been stated by a financial contemporary that in the 
quarter of the year just closed subscriptions to joint 
stock companies have been invited to the tune of 
£27,000,000, Suppose that half. the amount was obtained, 
and that the average capital is £100,000, it shows that 
130 new public companies have been floated in a peculiarly 
bad four months. That would mean, at the same rate, 520 
companies launched in a year, and, as a board usually 
consists of six members, it means a demand for 3,120 
directors, This must be a computation rather below than 
above the mark, as there never was such a had time for the 
flotation of companies, what with the Eastern Question and 
the Transvaal trouble. At any rate, it cannot be an exag- 
geration to say that there isan annual demand for some 
3,000 directors. Indeed, the formation of joint stock com- 
panies goes on apace. There is an old saying that, when an 
Englishman wants to amuse himself, he says, “ It’s a fine 
morning ; let’s go and kill something.’ Nowadays when 
he wants to make money, he says, ‘‘The markets are 
good; let’s form a company.” Since the decision of 
the House of Lords that the one-man coppany is 
legal, everybody with anything seems to be turning 
himself into a company, with £1 or £10 shares. 
The result of all this company formation is that there has 
arisen, in answer to the demand, quite a new class of city 
man. He is called a “ guinea-pig” in conversation, and a 
‘ professional director” in the financial newspapers. His 
friends speak of him half contemptuously, as much as to 
say that he does nothing for his money. His enemies 
speak of him bitterly, as if [they implied that he was 
little better than a swindler. What is the meaning of this 
prejudice against a class of men who discharge necessary 
duties, with enormous responsibilities, on the whole with 
fair efficiency and average honesty, for the salary of a 
second-rate clerk? Above all, what is the meaning of the 
sneer against a ‘* professional” director? No one objects 
to a professional doctor, a professional lawyer, or a pro- 
fessional sailor. The only other walk of life in which the 
adjective has a tinge of contempt is the practice of polities, 
for one sometimes hears *‘ a professional politician ” used as 
a term of abuse. Yet the prejudice is just as silly in 
polities as in company management. A man who makes 
a profession of anything devotes his whole time, and such 
skill as he possesses, to that thing, and therefore the pre- 
sumption is that he does it better than he who dabbles as an 
amateur. The management of public companies is a business 
like any other ; like brewing, or banking, or cotton-spinning, 
or stock-jobbing, it requires experience to produce efficiency. 
The professional guinea-pig is a man who has experience 
in the management of a great many companies, and there- 
fore, unless he is a fool or a rogue, he is a better director 
than the amateur, who comes down in a fluster from the 
West-End to sit on one or two boards at intervals. Of 
course there are stupid, careless, and dishonest directors, just 
as there are stupid, careless and dishonest men in every 
department of life. To read the virtuous denunciations of 
the board in the financial organs, when a company goes 
wrong, one would imagine that therenever had been a care- 
less solicitor, a dishonest banker, or a stupid stockbroker. 
This much is certain; there is no class of business-men 
on whom the light of publicity beats so fiercely as upon 
company directors. If the daily transactions of the 
average broker, the average doctor, the average mer- 
chant, were subjected to the same malevolent and searching 
serutiny as those of the guinea-pig, we doubt whether they 
would stand the ordeal a bit better. And it must 
be remembered that if the director makes a mistake, 
he may pay for it with his whole fortune. The 
guinea-pig stands there to be shot at by share- 
holders and financial editors, and he does _ s0 
for a remuneration varying from £200 to £300 
a year. Another very common and very foolish charge 
brought against the professional director is that he is not a 
wealthy man, and that he has not, asa rule, a large holding 
in the company which he directs. But the guinea-pig is 
there because wealthy men will not undertake the worry and 
risk of managing their own money matters. The director 
is appointed by the shareholders to do what they can not 
or will not do themselves ; and to gird at him for pocketing 
his fees is mere stupidity. Another unreasonable super- 
stition is that when times are bad the directors should 
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take less than then ordinary fees. It is just when things 
are not going smoothly that the labour and anxiety of the 
guinea-pig are greatest. 

We have said that the company director constitutes a 
new species of city man. His habits, appearance, hours, 
education, are all different from those of the regular 
city man, who begins from the bottom. The guinea- 
pig is not obliged to be down at an office every 
morning by half-past ten; his boards usually meet 
after luncheon. Neither does he hurry away by the 
five o'clock train from Charing Cross with a bag of fish in 
his hand. Nor does he resemble in any way the portly 
hanker or brewer, with the conventionally pompous air. 
Certainly he does not loll home in a brougham toa Park 
Lane palace like the South African millionaire. The 
guinea-pig is a modest, gentlemanly person, with a leisurely 
manner, one or two West-end clubs, and the disadvantage of 
a public school and University education. He is generally 
of middle or advanced age, and has not unfrequently had 
the training of a barrister, a soldier, a civil servant, or a 
colonial official. We are speaking of serious directors, not 
directors pour rire, the latter being now at a discount. 
Altogether, the guinea-pig is an unjustly abused, under- 
paid, and necessary, though not always harmless creature. 


THE MORAL PHILOSOPHY OF HYPOCRISY. 

NEW characters are proverbially more contemptible 

than the hypocrite; and yet if we consider what the 
WOrd hypocrite means, and construct for ourselves a 
Character that shall in all respects be its opposite, we may 
respect this opposite more, but we shall find him even more 
intolerable. A hypocrite, or actor, isa person who pretends to 
be what he is not ; but this definition by itself isa very great 
deal too general. It is not all pretence that is hypocrisy, 
but only some. A cockney singer who blackens himself, 
and tries to look like a nigger, would never be condemned, 
upon that account, as a hypocrite; neither would the 
adventurous person who dresses himself up like a clergy- 
man, and supports himself by calling on unsuspecting 
householders, and extracting subscriptions from them 
for a home for evangelieal orphans. We should call 
a man like this by a shorter name—a swindler. The lady, 
again, who has contrived at a foreign watering-place to 
scrape acquaintance with some lights of the London world, 
and returns to Bayswater with the airs of a woman of 
fashion, may be fantastically and even pathetically vulgar, 
but she is certainly not hypocritical, And again, the 
young man who has no more taste than a donkey, yet sets 
himself up as a judge of the finest French cookery, is not a 
hypocrite, but a fool; whilst the man, generally older, and 
generally detested by women, who betrays to his acquail- 
tances conquests which he has never achieved, is not a hypo- 
crite, but a blackguard. It is evident then that a hypocrite is 
not merely a pretender, but a pretender of some peculiar 
kind ; and we shall find that the sort of pretence which 
distinguishes the hypocrite is this: it is not a pretence to 
the possession of an unreal position, unreal talents, and 
unreal success; it is essentially and exclusively a pretence 
to an unreal personal character. The hypocrite is a man 
who pretends not to be cleverer, more fascinating, or more 
highly placed than he is, but simply to be better than he 
is. Why then should the hypocrite be picked out by the 
popular judgment as being of all pretenders the worst and 
the most detestable ? 

We believe that the true answer to this question is as 
follows. The hypocrite is generally represented in the 
popular imagination by certain varieties of the type which 
are not really typical, but are seized on as typical because 
they are strongly-marked exaggerations; and the exagge- 
rated hypocrite is offensive for very obvious reasons. He 
is a person who not only affects a virtue which he does not 
possess, but he is aggressively severe on the vices which he him- 
self secretly practises ; and seeing that most people detest any 
moral censorship whatever, and only submit to it in silence 
when they think the censor sincere, their insulted self-com- 
placency is always ready to revenge itself, when they find 
that the censor is really as much of a sinner as themselves. 
Whatever secret disapproval they may have entertained of 
their own misdemeanours, they hasten to get rid of it by 
transferring it to the man who has ventured to con- 
demn them. The hypocrite, in fact, is a kind of 
moral conductor, by which laxity diverts from itself 
the lightning of its own conscience. The oensoriousness 


of hypocrisy, however, is by no means a necessary part cf 
t. Indeed, the completest and most artistic hypocrite will 
simulate the charity of virtue no less than its severity ; and 
the hypocrite’s character can only be rightly judged by con- 
sidering it in its relation not to himself, but to his neighbours 

Considered thus, then, in what does the wrong of 
hypocrisy consist ? It does not consist in the hypocrite’s 
faults or vices; for these may belong equally to people who 
are not hypocrites. It consists in the fact that having these 
faults or vices, he hides them. The real question, therefore, 
which lies at the heart of the matter is simply this: is it 
necessarily wrong, or how far is it wrong, to conceal failings 
of which we do not, or cannot rid ourselves! Or in other 
words, is it part of a man’s duty to flaunt in the eyes of the 
world everything that he feels or does? We venture, our- 
selves, to maintain unhesitatingly that it is not. We 
maintain that much of what is commonly called hypocrisy, 
instead of aggravating our faults, goes very far to redeem 
them ; and that if the majority of people did not affect to be 
better than they are, they would very soon be far worse. 
The mere act of disguise, in fact, is often in itself a virtue. 
Let us take for instance a husband who is unfaithful to an 
attached wife. However blamable his conduct might be in 
any case, is it not infinitely worse if he obtrudes it on his wife's 
notice? And is not his error to a certain extent redeemed, 
if he takes the utmost care that no knowledge or suspicion 
of it shall hurt her feelings, or inflict any wound on her 
dignity? If a man at times is tempted to drink to excess, 
is it not better that he should submit to his degradation 
secretly, and show to the world only the decent face of 
sobriety! Let us think of the case of elders in the presence 
of young children. Is it not their duty to show themselves, 
not as they really are, but as what, for example’s sake, they 
would wish the children to think them ? 

If we doubt this, let us try and imagine the man who 
was resolved that, whatever his faults, hypocrisy should not 
be one of them. The ordinary man, in exhibiting his moral! 
nakedness, would exhibit himself as a yahoo entirely unfit 
for civilisation. His most venial faults by being laid bare 
would become intolerable and monstrous ; and even the best 
men. saving the few who are actually or almost saints, 
would become, if not disgusting, at all events intolerable 
companions. The imperfection of human nature is such 
that our noblest motives have some alloy of meannessin them ; 
our kindest feelings are marred by unworthy temper; and 
temptations of all kinds assail us which it is absolutely neces- 
sary toignore. There are many things which it may be well 
not to do, but which become indefinitely worse if we do them, 
and publicly avow them. We become, in fact, members of 
civilised society only when we each disguise our characters 
under a certain ideal mask—a mask which, if worn con- 
sistently, may at last operate as a mould. 

Hypocrisy has been ¢ illed the homage which vice pays to 


~~ 


virtue. There is more in the saying than many people 
suspect. It is generally understood as having something 


the same meaning as the Apostolic statement that the 
devils believe and tremble. Its real meaning is wider than 
and indeed quite different from this.; Hypocrisy, or the effort 
to appear better than we are,or even try to be, is not an 
irrational grovelling in the presence of a higher law, or a 
superstitious effort to conciliate a higher power. It 
represents rather a reasonable acknowledgment that the 
moral law is essential to society and civilisation, and that, 
however frequently we transgress it, its maintenance is still 
necessary. It is an acknowledgment that our faults and 
vices, however leniently we may regard them, are things to 
be pardoned as concessions to the imperfections of our un- 
manageable nature, not things that can be defended as in 
harmony with any tenable rule of life. Hypocrisy is more 
than this. It isan acknowledgment that if the true rule 
of life is broken, it is essential to the well-being of society 
that, so far as possible, we coriceal the fracture, and replace 
any virtue that may be lost with a substitute which is 
called decorum, and which is in its social effect, as apart from 
its ethical quality, very often as valuable as what it simu- 
lates. At all events, a society, no matter how vicious, can 
never be wholly corrupt so long as decorum is preserved by 
it, and so long as by hypocrisy it acknowledges a certain 
standard of conduct as that which reason dictates, though 
man is not always reasonable. Hypocrisy is more than the 
homage paid by vice to virtue. It is an intellectual 
acknowledgment that virtue is reasonable, and is at once 
an apology and an act of reparation for disregarding it. 
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THE LOOKER-ON., 
W* take for granted, in the case of most of those who are 


now going to the Lyceum, that the ideas uppermost 
in their mind are these : With what success does Sir Henry 
Irving “make-up” as Napoleon? and, How far is Miss 
Terry able to realise for us the good-hearted but vulgar 
Madame Sans-Géne? When it was first announced that 
Miss Terry would essay this character, a well-known critic 
openly asserted his belief that it was not within her range. 
‘The leading lady of the Lyceum, he said, could not possibly 
feign vulgarity ; it was foreign to her nature, intellectual 
and aesthetic —or words to that effect. He should have been 
more definite in his phrases; he should have said, “I do 
not believe Miss Terry can fully enact the Laundress- 
Duchess of MM. Sardou and Moreau.” For that asser- 
tion there would have been more justification than for the 
other. Miss Terry plays Madame Sans-Géne, in the 
prologue and first act of the piece, in the spirit of broad 
comedy ; but she does not convince us that she is a Llanchis- 
seuse of the pre-Napoleonic period. She is a ‘not too- 
French French” washerwoman. And that she is so is by 
no means wholly her fault. She is as French, probably, 
as Mr. Comyns Carr will allow her to be. Mr. Carr, who 
has adapted the Sardou-Moreau piece to the English stage, 
has thought proper to put into the mouth of Madame Sans- 
Géne slang so obviously English, not to say Cockney and 
modern, that it is difficult to see how Miss Terry could do 
with her ré/e more than she has done. 


Let it be said at once that Henry Irving has triumphed 
in that matter of “ make-up.” The transformation he has 
effected is little short of marvellous. It is comparatively 
easy for players of ordinary feature, figure, and height to 
adapt themselves to the externals of the individualities 
they assume from time to time; with the aid of wigs, 
false moustaches and beards, and pigments, they can do 
almost anything. But Heury Irving had to disguise 
his personal proportions completely; he had to appear 
shorter, broader, stouter than he really is. He had to 
conceal his hair entirely; he had to soften the outlines of 
his ascetic face, imparting to his cheeks a seeming plump- 
ness. Other actors have apparently been born on purpose 
to impersonate Napoleon ; with Henry Irving, to impersonate 
Napoleon must needs be a tour de force. That tour de force 
has been achieved, and will receive recognition daily at the 
hands of the most exigent playgoer. It will be recognised, 
too, that he has made, in other respects likewise, all that 
could be made of the character. He comes on only 
in the second and third acts of the play; he is not seen 
until two hours or so after the first rising of the curtain. 
He has not really very much to say or do, even then; but 
herein we have proof once more of the imaginative faculty 
and mimetic skill of the actor. It is wonderful to how 
many of Napoleon's many moods he manages to give 
expression during the short time he is on the boards. 
Here the authors have wrought well. They have supplied 
nothing but a sketch ; the outline, however, is just one of 
those which Henry Irving is so well fitted to fill up. The 
part is small, but it is played throughout (as the phrase 
goes) for all it is worth. 


For Madame Sans-Géne itself, as a piece of dramatic 
work, it is impossible to say much. It is full of effective 
episodes, but it has neither form nor coherency. It does not 
hang together. The prologue and first act are almost farce ; 
the second and third acts are almost melodrama. The vulgar 
and awkward Sans-Géne of the first half of the play is a 
graceful, fascinating Duchess in the second. In the presence 
of Napoleon, Sans-Géne throws off her common airs, and 
becomes a courtier. It would be futile, however, toanalyse 
too closely and relentlessly this essentially badly-made play. 
It is obvious, for example, that Sans-Géne was too clever a 
woman to be long at Court without acquiring at any rate a 
superficial refinement. The whole of the scene with the mas- 
ter of deportment is sheer farce. Sans-Géne, as a Duchess, 
might retain her native bluntness and vigour of speech, and 
employ it unconsciously when carried away by anger ; but 
sne would never be guilty of the gaucheries she is repre- 
sented as exhibiting in Act I. It is in such things as these 
that M. Sardou makes clear anew that he is less a dramatist, 
less even a playwright,than a theatrical tailor,prepared to cut 
us coat according to his cloth. Dramatically, Madame Sans- 
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Géne is weak, and especially weak in the redundancy and 
dulness of most of the dialogue. Mr. Carr would have 
done well, if permitted, to break away occasionally from 
the original, alike in the construction and the dialogue. But 
M. Sardou may have bargained for a (more or less) literal 
reproduction of his piece —a fact, if it be one, which absolves 
Mr. Carr from a good deal of the blame otherwise due to him. 


Mr. G. W. Godfrey, whose death has been announced 
this week, was of dramatic composition but parcus cultor et 
infrequens. He first eame before the public as a playwright 
in 1874, and during the twenty-three years that have since 
elapsed his theatrical output has been limited to ten pieces, 
of which three were comediettas merely. Moreover, of 
these ten, five were adaptations. The Queen’s Shilling, 
Coralie, The Millionaire, The Opal Ring, and The Man that 
Hesitates—all of these were based upon materials supplied by 
others. Mr. Godfrey's original contributions to the stage 
were Queen Mab, The Parvenu, My Milliner’s Bill, The 
Misogynist, and Vanity Fair. The first two of these owed 
their inspiration to T. W. Robertson. My Milliner’s Bid 
belonged to the genre made popular by Mr. Theyre Smith 
and others—that of which smart “repartee” is the main 
constituent. The Parvenu was revived in London a few 
years ago, and has always been a favourite with amateurs, 
to whom its broad characterisation and simple humours have 
appealed irresistibly. Vanity Fair, brought out quite 
lately at the Court, aimed at being “up to date,” and was 
somewhat “loud” in tone. On the whole, Mr. Godfrey 
belonged, as a playwright, to days gone by, and he would 
scarcely have contributed to the ‘“‘ New Drama.” 


The recent libel action brought by Mr. Pennell will bring 
forth fruit in the future, and probably we shall soon be able 
to decide on the respective merits of the two processes of 
lithography. Already Mr. C. H. Shannon, the first artist 
to exhibit lithographs since the case took place, has thought 
fit to distinguish in his catalogue between drawings on stone 
and drawings on transfer paper. His show at the Fine Art 
Society’s rooms consists of lithographs of the two kinds, 
as well as drawings in various sorts of chalk. Mr. 
Shannon is an artist of delicate fancy, beautifully 
tender in the quality of his execution. But quality, 
whether of colour or line, is of small account unless it be 
applied to enrich the prevailing character of a scheme of 
treatment. Mr. Shannon’s ideal of beauty demands a soft 
fat line, and he gets that line better when he works on the 
stone than on the paper. Men with other ideals of art may 
find all they want in the line that can be got on the trans- 
fer paper. Because a colourist is terribly hampered when 
he must express his feelings in outline with a point, it does 
not follow that one with Ingres’s feeling about nature suffers 
from this particular limitation. 


Mr. Graham Petrie at the Fine Art Society’s gallery 
gives us an illustration, chiefly in water colours, of 
* Landscape and Lagoon” scenery in England and Italy. 
Of course this title requires very free interpretation, and 
one finds no small number of street views and architectural 
sketches amongst the collection. The real world stretches 
out air-clad, sunshot vistas for mile upon mile of distance. 
The water-colour world presents to your eye a flat plane of 
coloured tints which, if very bright and lively, are almost 
bound to be shallow. Gaiety and profundity are nearly 
incompatible upon paper. At any rate, only a great artist 
can work the miracle of their union ; and great artists are 
usually too much impressed with the mystery and pathos of 
light to attempt a performance which might vulgarise the 
poetry of their art. This is what is the matter with Mr. 
Petrie ; he prefers brightness to truth, gaiety to depth. 
Still, there is nothing disagreeable about his clever work. 
He has the saving virtue of composition. 


Mr. Ainslie Bean exhibits, at St. George’s Gallery, 
Grafton Street, seventy-two water colours of the Italian 
lakes and the Riviera. Facility is perhaps his danger. He 
knocks off sketches of a thousand different views and a 
thousand different effects, and they are all good, but not as 
good as he might make them if he thought as much of the 
essential quality of his work as of its picturesqueness of 
arrangement. In treating a country like Italy the pic- 
turesque cannot be overlooked ; but surely it may be trusted 


to come easily while that romantic quality of workmanship | 
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that makes the mere haystack of a Millet impressive like a 
pyramid comes only by long brooding upon the essentials of 
nature and upon the principles of style. If we think of 
these three exhibitors, Mr. Shannon, Mr, Petrie, and Mr. 
Ainslie Bean, we shall recognise Mr. Shannon as emphati- 
cally the artist among them ; that is, the man whose means 
of expression are inspired, whose poetry is of his own 
fashioning, not of nature’s, whose intensity of mood dispenses 
him from seeking for variety of subject in external nature. 


The Crystal Palace Concerts came to an end this (Satur- 
day) afternoon, but there will be the usual extra concert 
for the benefit of Mr. August Manns—a well-earned com- 
pliment, and, as a rule, an interesting musical event—on 
Saturday next. It is extremely satisfactory to know that 
the season has been a prosperous one. A year ago there 
was just a doubt whether the directors of the Crysta! 
Palace would carry on the institution which has done such 
signal service in the cause of musical education and culture. 
Tt had increased its reputation, but the support of the 
public was beginning to diminish rapidly, and forming 
part, as it does, of a commercial concern, there was no 
justification for continuing its existence at a loss. How 
ever, an appeal of a more or less official kind was made, 
and directed especially to the amateurs residing in the 
neighbourhood of Sydenham and Norwood. It met with a 
fairly favourable response. Twelve concerts were given 
before Christmas, and another series of eight concludes 
to-day ; and not only the subscriptions, but the average 
attendance throughout, have shown a decided improvement. 
Let us hope that better results will be attained next 
season. We cannot afford even to run the risk of losing 
these famous concerts. 


The reception at the Grafton Galleries on Sunday night 
in honour of the Joachim Quartet was a quiet but 
thoroughly delightful affair. Invitations were limited 
strictly to the friends of Mr. Arthur Chappell and Miss 
Marion Chappell, and thus the gathering assumed in some 
degree the character of a Monday--or rather a Sunday— 
“Pop,” with artists and amateurs mingling for once in an 
interesting throng. To add to the success of the occasion, 
Dr. Joachim and his colleagues, Herren Kruse, Wirth, and 
Hausmann, played a couple of quartets, the D minor of 
Schubert and the A minor of Schumann—masterpieces both 
—in their own incomparable manner, affording their 
auditors a treat which was perhaps the more appreciated 
because it was wholly unexpected. 


Then on the following mght came the farewell—no, let 
ws say only the * Auf wiedersehen!” Rarely has St. 
James's Hall been so packed ; never, perhaps, has it held a 
more enthusiastic audience, even at the last Monday “ Pop “8 
of the season. It was a memorable concert—calculated, 
indeed, to make one wonder why Dr. Joachim has waited 
all this time before bringing over the members of his 
Quartet, and certainly also to create sanguine expectations 
with regard to their return next year. The final triumph 
of the visit was achieved in an early quartet of Beethoven's 
(A major, Op. 18), and in two more advanced examples of 
chamber music, each of which required the co-operation of a 
fifth player. Truly magnificent was the rendering of 
the Brahms string quintet in G, Op. 111, and therefore a 
worthy executive tribute to the memory of the dead master, 
for the work is among the finest and most inspired of his 
later compositions. The second viola part was played by 
Mr. Hobday in the unavoidable absence of Mr. Gibson, 
and the young Englishman acquitted himself wonderfully 
well. Finally there came the pianoforte quintet of Schu- 
mann, in which those who could recall Madame Schumann’s 
interpretation of the pianoforte part listened with no 
smal] pleasure to Miss Fanny Davies's close replica of her 
great teacher's method. 


The idea of bringing a couple of hundred of the famous 
Leeds choristers to London to take part in Beethoven’s 
“Choral” Symphony was distinctly a happy one. These 
elear-voiced Yorkshire singers have been heard in the 
metropolis before. but never in combination with a Mott! 
orchestra or in the exacting work whose rendering has more 
than once reckoned among the proudest of their festival 
triumphs. The result on Tuesday simply astounded an 
andience that crowded the Queen's Hall from floor to ceiling. 


* 


Herr Mottl’s reading of the symphony was not irreproach- 
able, albeit to disagree in this case is not essentially to prove 
that the gifted conductor was wrong; most musicians, how- 
ever, will probably elect, when they have a word in the 
matter, to hear the adagio taken ata less funereal pace than 
he adoptel. But the scherzo was splendidly played, aud 
when the stupendous finale came under consideration, the 
breadth and vigour of Herr Mottl’s method produced a 
sunply extraordinary effect upon instrumentalists and 
singers alike, inspiring them to deeds which would have 
seemed incredible to the quidnunes who less than half a 
century back were content to dismiss Beethoven's chora! 
writing as impracticable for the human voice. With the 
exception of the tenor, the solo quartet did their work 
capitally. 

Ridicule has found someone it cannot kill in France. in 
the person of M. Bérenger, the Senator whose recent 
denunciations of the immorality rampant in his country 
have caused such a ferment in Paris. There can ba few 
men who have been the butt of more scathing satire. savage 
raillery, and seurrilous vituperation than the courageous 
reformer who is known on the boulevard as * Pére |. 
Pudeur.” This nickname was the invention of Jules Jouy, 
one of the cleverest of the chansonniers of the Chat Noir, 
who used it as the title for a song to which, it must be con- 
fessed, it was hard to listen without laughing. The un 
fortunate Jules Jouy, however, has since died in a lunatic 
asylum, while M. Bérenger is still pursuing his campaign 
with as much vigour as ever, though it is to be feared with 
scarcely appreciable results. The very fates seem to treat 
M. Bérenger with irony, It so happened that on the nigh: 
of his speech in the Senate, the notorious bal des Quat’z’arts 
took place at the Moulin Rouge. 


Among the interesting books the appearance of which may 
be looked for before long in Paris must be counted a volume 
of recollections by M. Ferdinand Fabre. M. Ferdinand 
Fabre is a curious example of how a writer may have every 
qualification for the French Academy and yet escape 
election. We say “‘escape” advisedly: it has taken some- 
thing little short of a succession of miracles to hinder the 
admission of M. Fabre among the Forty. In the first plac , 
he is just such an author—we write without malice—as the 
Academy delights to honour,lan author of real talent, but of 
a sober and in no wise revolutionary genius. Secondly, it is 
no secret that a majority of the Academicians would gladly 
vote for him were they free to vote as they likel. 
But they are Lot. The Ac idemy is split up into parties, 
and the voting proceeds on strictly party lines. M 
Ferdinand Fabre is the candidate of m Ly Academicians, 
but of no party, and for this reason he has been s rerific > | 
to rivals of less literary standing, but more diplomacy. 


M. Francisqu } Sarcey, the celebrated dramatic critic, tells 
rather a good story touching the circumstances that led to 
the writing of M. Ferdinand Fabre’s masterpiece, L’ Abbé 
Tigrane. The editor of the Vie Parisienne was looking about 
at the time for fresh talent, and Sarcey, with more credit 
to his good comradeship than his journalistic judgment, 
advised him to let Fabre write a series of articles. Those 
who know the paper and the novelist will admit that there 
could hardly be a funnier idea than that the former should 
join the staff of the latter. However, in much diflidence, 
Fabre undertook the commission, and duly turned out an 
article long enough to fill an entire number of the Vi 
Parisienne. Ue sent it to Sarcey, who could do nothing 
but return it to him with the verdict that it was a very 
bad article, but that it had in it the makings of an 
admirable novel. Fabre took the hint, and wrote the novel 
which is the best and best known of his powerful studies of 
clerical life. 


The Goncourt library just dispersed at the Hétel Drouot 
was beyond question the finest collection extant of first 
editions and éditions de luxe of the works of contemporary 
French writers. The majority of the volumes were pre- 
sentation copies, containing autograph dedications and 
portraits of the authors by well-known artists, and in 


many cases also a page of the original manuscript. 


Most of those who in the past had an opportunity of 
looking through the collection, when on a visit to the 
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terms in which almost without an exception the dedications 
were couched. In no instance was the matter or the turn 
of expression original or suggestive: always some trivial 
variant of the half-dozen conventional phrases that do 
service on such occasions. 


The Salon des Champs-Elysées will on Tuesday next 
open its doors to the public for the last time in the Palais 
de Industrie, considerable portions of which building have 
already been demolished. Where the Salon will find a 
refuge until 1900 is not yet settled, bwt we are informed on 
good authority that the site most likely to be chosen is the 
garden of the Louvre behind the statue of Gambetta on the 
Place du Carrousel, where a temporary building will be 
erected. Parisians, not without reason, regard “ temporary” 
buildings with grave suspicion. Experience has shown that 
they are too apt to prove fixtures, especially if particularly 
ugly. Indeed, in a general way, it is what is supposed to 
be temporary that is most durable in France. Everybody 
has heard of the sentry in the Luxembourg gardens. 


We hear a great deal in these days about the “‘ boom” in 
golf, but certainly it is a very small thing in comparison 
with the ‘‘boom” in football. Over sixty-five thousand 
people assembled to witness Saturday’s match at the 
Crystal Palace between Aston Villa and Everton, and the 
Association Cup was presented to the winning side by a 
late Prime Minister. The interest is all the more remark- 
able because its growth is so very recent ; football itself is 
quite a new game in comparison with the royal antiquity of 
golf, and for years schoolboys, then undergraduates, and 
finally men in their prime played football without much 
attention paid them by the world outside. 


There is a difference in kind, too, between the general 
interest bestowed on the two games. The interest in foot- 
ball is very largely a spectator’s interest. Thousands 
throng to see the matches who would no more dream of 
taking part in them than in a Jameson raid. The interest 
in golf is very much more of a player's interest. Spectators 
of the greatest golf matches are numbered by thousands ; 
often by hundreds, rather than by tens of thousands ; 
but every one of the spectators is a player. At the 
moment of writing, the interest in the result of the year’s 
football is over, the chief events are finished; in golf the 
chief events are all to come. 


First of these events in point of time—-nearly first, too, 
in point of importance —-is the amateur championship. 
The twenty-seventh and following days of April are the 
dates of this tournament. The arena is the Honourable 
Company of Edinburgh Golfers’ green, at Muirfield, near 
North Berwick. Unfortunately it is not very near North 
Berwick, and, more unfortunately still, the accommodation 
in the more immediate neighbourhood of the links is limited 
in the extreme. The village of Dirleton may perhaps give 
lodgment to a golfer or two, and Gullane to a few —a 
‘‘ good few,” as the natives would say—more. But the big 
balance of players will either come by train from Edin- 
burgh and drive to the course from Drem, or will drive the 
whole half-dozen miles from North Berwick. There is no 
hardship in this, perhaps, if the weather is fine; but April 
m the East Coast of Scotland is not always the most kind 
and genial of months, and a shower of sleet carried ona 
north-easterly wind will not bring the golfer to the green 
on the best possible terms with himself after his drive. 


One does not wish to quarrel with the authorities for 
having shifted the dates of our big golfing events from the 
autumn to the spring. The short autumnal day was found, 
again and again, too brief for all the golf that had to be 
packed into it ; but one does feel it a little hard that, seeing 
the necessity for holding the competitions at a season that 
is likely to be inclement, the chosen arena should be one 
where there is no accommodation close at hand, while first- 
class greens are numerous in Scotland at which one ean 
live “on the first tee.’ If the Lothians wished the 
tournament to find a home among them; why_ not 
have chosen North Berwick, which, since its extension, 1s 
dn every way a worthy course? The reasans, however, for 
the choice of Muirfield are sufficiently well known-—only, 
they are “another story.’ 
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In view of the tournament's near approach, the play of 
those who are likely to be to the front is worth watching. 
Mr. Hilton has played two very fine rounds lately—76 and 
73—at Hoylake, but not on the fully-stretched course. Mr. 
Laidlay, similarly, had been credited with two very good 
scores in a mateh, which he won, against Scott, the Elie 
professional, but, since then, he has rather discounted this 
gocd promise by poor scores at the meetings of the North 
Berwick New Cluband the Honourable Company. At each, 
singularly enough, he seored 90, and at each a young player 
was winner, Mr. T. Boothby at North Berwick, and Mr, C. 
L. Dalziel, after a tie with Mr. A. Stuart, at Muirfield. 
Mr. Balfour-Melville was competing for the Honourable 
Company's medal, but was a stroke above Mr. Laidlay. Mr. 
Ball's name appears in the entry list at Leasowe, where he 
tied with his cousin, Mr. Donald Ball. They tied at the 
lowest score returned, but this return of 90 does not repre- 
sent Mr. Ball at his best. On the whole it appears that Mr. 
Tait, the present amateur champion, is doing the best work 
—strongest and most consistent—of the amateurs. 








FINANCE. 


Aare, of course, finds the Stock Exchange closed. 
4 There was some question as to whether it would be 
closed to-day, but contrary to general expectation the Com- 
mittee, after adjourning the consideration of the question 
from Monday to Wednesday, that it might be better able 
to judge of the threatening political position, decided in 
the affirmative. We hope that this bold action, which 
has had a reassuring effect, will be justified by events ; 
for a crisis with the Stock Exehange closed for four con- 
secutive days is no light matter, the only safety valve in 
case of panic being a free open market. The effect of the 
holiday season was felt long before the closing of the 
House, members being engaged in balancing their books, to 
the detriment of fresh business, This quietness has pre- 
vailed all the week, the underlying features being the 
continued strength of Home Railways and the continued 
weakness of South African shares. 


There is always some little increase in the demand 
for money in connection with the Easter holiday require- 
ments, but on this occasion it has made very little impression 
upon the prevailing ease. The feature of the week’s Money 
Market has been the withdrawal of gold from the Bank on 
Japanese account ; but seeing that Japan has large deposits 
at the central institution this withdrawal has had only an 
indirect effect upon the open market. Rates |accordingly 
are as low as they have continued to be since the discount 
houses made the expected further reduction in their rates 
for deposits at the beginning of the week. They now only 
allow three-quarters per cent. for deposits at call, and one 
per cent. at notice. Besides Japan, Austria has been taking 
gold from us, and even Germany to some extent, despite 
the reduction in its Bank rate ; and the French exchange is 
in such a condition that withdrawals are also possible from 
that quarter. During the week covered by the return the 
Bank lost £930,500 on balance. 


Consols are in a condition of extreme quiet, and have, om 
the whole, been steadily maintained. As the long duration 
of the Eastern crisis has failed to affect them appreciably, it 
is not surprising that the conversion of an influx of gold to 
the Bank of England into an efflux out of it should have 
been without effect. Other high-class securities are in a 
similarly uninteresting condition, except, perhaps, British 
Corporation stocks. No securities haye benefited to such 
an extent by the recent reduction of the Bank Rate as 
have the loans of our Home Corporations, For all practi- 
cal purposes the security they offer is as good as that of 
Consols, and accordingly the return which they yield to an 
investor is very low; in fact not one of them can now be 
bought to pay as much as 3 per cent. With the absolute 
security which they offer, however, there are plenty of 
investors who are willing to use them for their savings. 
The cheapest Corporation Stocks, that is, those which yield 
the nearest approach to 3 per cent., are those of Ramsay, 


” Mansfield, Neweastle-under-Lyme, Shipley, and Brighouse. 


An interesting article published in a financial paper 
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during the week shows that the average debt of British 
Corporations per head of population is £11 5s. 7d. Wake- 
field stands at the top of the list, with a debt per 
head of £27 17s. 7d., and of the other four corporations 
whose debts exceei twenty pounds per head, three, strange 
to say, are Yorkshire corporations. There are twenty-nine 
civic bodies with debts ranging between twenty pounds 
and ten pounds, Liverpool figuring amongst them with 
£15 5s. 6d., and Glasgow with £10 Is. 8d. There are also 
twenty-nine corporations whose debts range between ten 
pounds and five pounds per head of population, the figure 
for Brighton being £9 5s. 5d., for Oxford £8 14s. 10d., for 
Newcastle-on-Tyne £7 13s. 9d., and for York £7 ls. 2d. 
Amongst those corporations with debts below five pounds 
per head of population we have Dublin, with £4 6s. ; Cam- 
bridge, with £4 5s. 6d.; Edinburgh, £3 5s.; and, right at 
the bottom of the list, Grimsby, with only £2 4s. 2d. It 
does not follow that the security of a corporation with a 
large debt per head of its population is less safe than that of 
one with a smaller. In many cases the money borrowed has 
been iaid out on productive works, and is an actual source 
of income to the city or town. Moreover, when all the 
securities are perfectly safe, the only question that need 
trouble the investor is that of yield. If ever he can get 
hold of a British Corporation Stock yielding above or about 
three per cent., he should not let the opportunity pass by. 


Holders of Home Railway securities are keeping them 
tightly, and stock is searce ; in fact the market has attained 
that healthy condition to which it has 'been tending for 
weeks past. It is difficult to make any satisfactory com- 
parison between the week's traffic receipts and those 
of last year. The present returns, comparing as they 
do with those of the Easter holiday of 1896, are naturally 
affected adversely. This is noticeably the case as regards 
the Southern lines, the Brighton showing a decline of 
£5,855, the South Eastern of £4,622, and _ the 
Chatham of £2,588. The returns of the heavy lines, 
however, in spite of the adverse influence, are well main- 
tained, and in all instances show increases ranging from 
£6,936 in North Western to £123 in Great Eastern. The 
securities of the last named line are still in strong request, 
the price standing now at 123. The market is anticipating 
a series of brilliant returns in thecoming week as the outcome 
of the present holiday, and there seems every likelihood that 
these anticipations will be realised. The effect, however, is to 
a considerable extent already discounted. Attention is 
being called, not without reason, to an anomaly which exists 
in the prices of two of the stocks of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway. Whilst the old 
ordinary stock is quoted at 51, the 1894 ordinary 
stock is 4} points lower at 463. It seems to be over- 
looked that upon the completion of the line, or at the 
very latest in a year hence, the two stocks will be merged 
into one. Moreover, although the 1894 stock is quoted at 
a lower figure, it is at present entitled and will remain 
entitled until the completion of the extension this year to a 
fixed dividend of three per cent., whereas for 1896 the old 
ordinary which is quoted at the higher figure received only 
1} per cent., and it seems extremely unlikely that this year 
the dividend can be more than 24 per cent. at any rate. 
Either therefore the old ordinary stock is too high, or the 
1894 stock is too low, and seeing that the yield on the 
former stock is nearly 23 per cent., even calculating on last 
year’s dividend, it seems probable that the next movement 
will be a levelling upward. 


Although Brazilians have been! noticeably weak, and 
the insurrection still troubles Uruguay, the foreign market 
as a whole is bearing up well. The market is becoming 
quite used to the political strain in the East, and the general 
belief on the Stock Exchange is that, even if actual war 
were to break out between Greece and Turkey, the dis- 
turbance would be localised. ‘The result of the Greek raid 
was a sharp collapse in prices, but it was only a professional 
slamp, due to the manipulation of dealers, and most 
of the sudden loss was speedily recovered. There are 
rumours, however, that Greece is endeavouring to arrange 
a large internal loan. 


Most of the American railroad securities showed some 
strength towards the close of the market for the holiday, 
although Readings have been depressed by reports of heavy 
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losses in the coal and iron properties, owing to the floods. 
There is certainly one argument in favour of an advance? in 
American railroad securities, and that is the present low 
price which has resulted from the recent decline. At this 
time last year people were grumbling at the level to which 
they had sunk, and now they are much lower. Comparing 
prices with those ruling a twelvemonth ago, we find, for 
instance, that Union Pacific has fallen 3 points, Louisvilles 
44, Wabash Preference 5 points, Atchison and Reading 54 
points, Wabash Debentures 6 points, Central Pacific 73, 
Baltimore and Ohio 8, and Denver Preference 9. In fact, 
the only two American railroad securities whose prices 
compare favourably with those of last year are New York 
Centrals, which are 4 points higher, and Lake Shores, which 
are 19 points higher. These two advances have been 
brought about by the refunding schemes of the railroads 
and are quite exceptional. The argument, however, that 
because prices are low they cannot go lower has been proved 
an unsafe one over and over again. All that can be said 
is that, whilst the intrinsic condition of the roads is un- 
favourable, market speculation, based as it so often is on 
sentimental ideas, may cause some recovery after the holidays, 


It has been another bad week for mining shares, although 
a bright spot in the Westralian market has been the publi- 
cation of a cablegram reporting a strike of the lode in the 
Lake View Consols mine just above the 300 feet level, lead- 
ing to an estimate that the yield will reach 12,000 ounces 
of gold a month. Another favourable feature is the report 
of the cutting of a 3-foot reef in Hannan’s Creesus, sampling 
%4 oz. to the ton. South Africans are as depressed as ever, 
the feature being a continued and heavy decline in the shares 
of the Gold Fields Company, due, some state, to the un- 
loading of the account of a big operator. Although the 
record Rand output has done so little to cheer the drooping 
spirits of the market, the figures are striking enough. The 
yield of gold of all the mines in the month of March was 
232,066 ounces, which compares with 211,000 ounces in the 
preceding month, and 173,952 ounces in March last year. 
The largest output previously attained was 213,418 ounces, 
in August, 1896. The total return for the first quarter of 
the year is 652,898 ounces, and it is evidence of the rapid 
growth of the industry that this figure for the quarter 
actually exceeds the total for the whole year previous to 
1891. Itis unfortunate, indeed, that we have to remember 
in connection with the large returns that the profits of the 
mines are curtailed by the unsatisfactory working conditions ; 
that in some cases, in fact, the gold is being obtained at an 
actual loss. Comparing the present prices of Rand com- 
pany shares with those that ruled a couple of years ago, 
during the haleyon days of 1895, the decline is seen to be 
disastrous. The average fall is about 66 per cent., which 
means that the investor who was tempted by the boom to 
put money into the shares has lost two-thirds of it. In 
some cases, indeed, the shares are now valued at much less 
than one-third of the prices that ruled then. Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment has fallen from close upon 7 to 14, 
Barnato Consolidated from nearly 6 to 17s, Van Ryn from 
11 to 13, Butfelsdoorn from over 9 to }}, and Modderfontein 
from nearly 18 to 14. It may be argued that the severity of 
the dechme makes room for recovery, and there is doubtless 
something in the argument. But, on the other hand, it 
must be remembered that the ridiculous prices of 1895 
were attained at a time of excitement at the instance of 
mining magnates who have made their fortunes, and who 
do not at present seem tempted to support the market 
again even at the present low prices. In any case South 
African affairs are at present in such a state of unsettle- 
ment that the speculation which purchases would involve 
would be exceedingly rash. 


At its meeting this week the Burma Ruby Mines 
Company has finally determined to reduce its capital and 
rearrange the profits on its founders’ shares. The history 
of the Company is unsatisfactory in the extreme. It has 
been struggling on for eight years with disheartening 
results, although it commenced its career with all the éclat 
which the house of Rothschild could give it. The scene in 
the City when the issuing house was besieged by persons 
anxious to subseribe, and madly struggling for prospectuses, 
was a memorable one. Since that time the Company has 
managed to lose nearly half of its paid-up capital— £120,000 
out of £270,000 having gone—and this in spite of the fact 
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that the Indian Government has dealt Jeniently with the 
Company in foregoing part of the rent of the properties and 
accepting an arrangement with regard to the payment of 
another part. It has wisely been decided to write off the 
loss and reduce the capital to £150,000. Originally the 
founders’ shares were entitled to half the profits of the 
Company after 15 per cent. had been paid to the ordinary 
shareholders, but now it has been agreed that the ordinary 
shareholders shall receive 20 per cent. before the founders 
are paid anything, and even under this arrangement Sir 
Lepel Griffin, the Chairman, expresses his opinion that there 
is very little chance of the founders getting anything at all. 
We are inclined to agree with him on this point, but 
there seems every prospect, now that the capital of the Com- 
pany has been placed upon a more modest basis, of the 
ordinary shareholders receiving at least some return on the 
unfortunate investment. 


It is reported by one of the news agencies that a police 
raid has been made in New York upon the offices of an 
outside broker which will result in a test ease as to the 
legality of the business. Indeed, it is stated that to this 
end a business of some standing has been selected as the 
scapegoat. It seems extremely unlikely that in this country 
we shall for some time to come aim even at the abolition of 
what is colloquially known as the bueket-shop, although 
with the activity of the Anti-Gambling League before our 
eyes no certainty can be expressed on the point. That tape 
transactions which occur by the hundred daily in the out- 
side brokers’ offices which flourish in our midst are gambling 
pure and simple there is no reason to doubt. Little but 
the merest chance can determine whether the next price of 
a security will come over within half an hour higher or 
lower than the last, and it is on this that the speculator in 
the bucket-shop bets. Fortunately, there is reason to 
believe that the system is not in vogue now to such an ex- 
tent as when interest was taken in widely fluctuating 
American rails, and when the Brighton Railway Company 
published daily what was really a guess at its traffic 
receipts. It may be owing to this decline of business that 
some outside brokers have recently sought admission to the 
Stock Exchange, two of them having, as a matter of fact, 
recently been admitted as members. In any case it may 
be laid down as a general rule that the fewer transactions 
entered into with outside brokers the better. The en- 
trusting of money in what is called a blind pool, because 
the investor does not know what he is buying, and the 
purchase of stock on the recommendation of an outside 
broker who has it to sell, are transactions almost as certain 
to lead to disaster as betting on the tape. There are no 
transactions of a real business nature that an outside broker 
will perform which cannot be carrie] out more efficiently 
by a member of the Stock Exchange who is under the con- 
trol of the Committee. 


Prospectuses Brerore THE PUuBLic. 

In the midst of the Easter rezess the new channels of 
investment open to the public are naturally few ; it is not 
an auspicious time for the company promoter to cast the 
baited hook. There was a small rush of new companies 
earlier in the week, but their lists were naturally closed 
before Good Friday, and, to tell the truth, the investor who 
has allowed them to close unheeded has not missed much. 
We see, however, that the Crry or Sr. Joun, New Brvns- 
WICK is applying for a loan of some £55,000, opportunity 
of subscribing to which is left open until May Day. . Of 
New Brunswick finance very little is known in this country. 
There is a railway which has never paid any dividend on its 
capital stock, although its prior security holders appear to 
have been properly treated. Then in August, 1894, the 
Bank of Montreal issued £108,400 of 4 per cent. stock on 
behalf of this same city of St. John which is seeking a 
further loan. No particulars of the finances of the city are 
vouchsafed in connection with the present issue, but we 
learn from other sources that its total debt is £725,000, 
its assets £907,000, and its gross revenue £110,000. The 
former loan was issued for the commendable purpose of 
paying off existent six per cent. debentures, but the reason 
for the present issue is not stated. It is one of those instances 
in which the subscriber is invited to make his own terms. 
He has to tender a price for the loan, state how much of it 
he is willing to take, in what currency he wishes his interest to 
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be paid, and where he desires the interest to be payable. 
Ninety-nine people out of a hundred with money to invest 
may very possibly shrink from the task, but for their guid- 
ance we may point out that the former loan was allotted at 
1023, and that the price is now quoted in the official list at 
105. If, in spite of the banks and finance houses, who usually 
have these matters all their own way, investors can obtain 
part of the loan at, say, 104, it might be worth taking. 


It is impossible to say whether the speculator has still the 
chance of subscribing for the preference shares of the Parts 
HirpoproMe Liirep or not, as the advertised prospectus 
vouchsafes no information either as to when the lists opened 
or when they will close. It is reasonable to assume that if 
he sent his subscription to-day it would not be refused. It 
may be as well to point out, therefore, that although a great 
deal is made of the brilliant successes of the former Paris 
hippodrome, ‘its popularity, and its gross receipts, not a 
figure is stated which throws light upon the dividend which 
its proprietors received. It was found profitable to sell the 
former hippodrome because of the value of the site upon 
which it stood, and the new hippodrome is to take its place. 
There are glowing estimates as to the possible success of the 
new venture, but of the reliability of these estimates the 
Parisian is in a better position to judge than the mere 
Londoner, and it seems reasonable that the Parisian should 
be allowed to subscribe the capital which is to be the 
means of affording him so much delight. Entertainment 
companies at home form the most speculative of invest- 
ments ; what is to be said of an entertainment company 
abroad ? There are to be brilliant spectacles, athletic sports, 
pageants, steeplechases, all in an immense arena. It 
reminds us of our unfortunate Olympia, and at all events we 
cannot imagine the shareholders who lost their money in 
that enterprise entering into the similar experiment which 
they are now asked to make. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


3) 


PROTESTANTISM AND THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
To the Editor of THE NATIONAL OBSERVER AND BRITISH REVIEW. 

Sir,—Your reasoning on the subject of Anglican ordin- 
ations proceeds, as to the main point, with such exquisite 
tidelity to the rules of logic, that your readers may naturally 
ask themselves why so many learned theologians have spent 
so much time and labour in investigating a matter of such 
transparent simplicity. Failing to find any satisfactory 
answer to this question, they may well begin to doubt whether 
the subject which has engrossed the attention of these grave 
and reverend men can be after all so simple a thing as you 
make it appear. Your contention may, I think, be stated 
thus: ‘‘ If the Roman conception of a priest differs from the 
Anglican conception of a priest, it is obviously impossible that 
the Bishops of the Anglican Church can have had an inten- 
tion in consecration (we should rather, perhaps, read ‘ ordin- 
ation’), that the Pope can consider valid.” But the Roman 
conception of a priest does differ from the Anglican 
conception, because “‘ it is evident that the Anglican Church 
cannot regard a priest as a person who is capable of per- 
forming the miracle of Transubstantiation.” “ A priest as 
conceived of by the Church of England is consequently a 
person who emphatically does not possess the principal power 
attributed to a priest by the Church of Rome.” Therefore 
no recognition of Anglican orders by the Pope of Rome is 
possible. Now here, I think no one who is acquainted with 
the rudiments of logie will deny that we have a syllogistic 
argument in the most regular form, but the syllogism like 
other things has les défauts de ses qualités ; it is an excellent 
weapon, but it must be used in the right way. For not only 
is it necessary that it should be correct in form, but it is 
also equally necessary that both the premisses upon which 
the conclusion rests should be true. For if one of them be 
false the conclusion falls to the ground: if both of them be 
false the result is such as logicians shrink from contem- 
plating. This, however, is precisely the objection which any 
even moderately well-instructed theologian would take to 
your argument. Both the premisses are, in fact, radically 
false, for, on the one hand, though the Roman conception of 
& priest should differ from the Anglican conception, yet such 
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difference would not necessarily, according to the Roman 
doctrine of intention, render Anglican orders invalid, while, 
on the other hand, no such difference can be found to exist 
between them, since these two conceptions are absolutely 
identical. 

With regard to the former of these two points which 
has to do with the Roman doctrine of intention, a single 
quotation from Cardinal Bellarmine will show that your 
interpretation of this doctrine is one that is not sanctioned 
by the best Roman authorities. “It is not necessary 
to intend” (to do) “ what the Roman Church does ; but” 
(to intend to do) “ what the true Church does, whichever ” 
(Church) “ that may be, or what Christ ordained, or what 
Christians do.” “ You ask: ‘What if one intends to do 
what some particular and false Church does, which he him- 
self believes to be the true one, such as that of Geneva, 
and intends not to do what the Roman Church does?’ I 
answer that even that is sufficient” [De Sacr. ¢, xxvii. 8}. 
Were it necessary to labour this point further, [ might 
appeal to 8. Thomas Aquinas, Suarez, and other eminent 
theologians both ancient and modern; but from what has 
been already said, it is sufliciently evident that your 
question, “ Did the Bishops of the reformed Anglican 
Church still retain in its integrity the Roman Catholic 
conception of a priest?” is altogether beside the point, and 
that the doctrine of intention upon which your argument 
rests is not that laid down by the great theologians of the 
Roman Church. 

With regard to your second point, as Mr. Macleane 
has already quoted various passages from the authori- 
tative statements of the Church of England, it is 
unnecessary for me to deal at length with the question of 
the Anglican conception of a priest. But I will venture to 
suggest that you do not fully appreciate the extreme 
significance of the retention of the word itself by the Church 
of England alone, I think, amongst “ Reformed” bodies. 
[It is of course true that the Church of England has 
rejected “ Transubstantiation.” But in what sense ?¢ 
No one who reads the Article dealing with this sub- 
ject can fail to see what is abundantly proved by 
other facts, namely, that what the Church of England 
condemns as “Transubstantiation” is very far from 
being the same thing which the Roman Chureh affirms 
under that name. From Cranmer’s controversy with 
Gardiner { Writings, etc., pp. 239-345] it is evident that he, 
who was the author of this Article, and who is, therefore, 
the best possible witness as to its meaning, so far from 
intending to deny the Roman doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion, was utterly incapable of even understanding it. The 
doctrine against which he protests is one against which 
whether it ever were held by any human being or not 
Gardiner protests no less firmly, and which would be imme- 
iliately repudiated by any Roman theologian to-day as 
entirely irreconcileable with that of the Council of Trent. 
Without going into this question at length, it will be 
sufficient to cite two passages from the Hérenicon of Dr. 
Pusey, which I do with the more pleasure that you have 
expressly named him as one of those whose followers ought 
to have no difficulty in accepting your view of the situation. 
He writes: “I know not what can be included in our term 
‘substance,’ which the English Church affirms to remain, 
which is not alse included in the Roman term ‘accidents,’ 
which they also affirm to remain” (p. 24). And again, “ My 
own conviction is that our Articles deny Transubstantiation 
in one sense, and that the Roman Church, according to the 
explanation of the Catechism of the Council of Trent, 
affirms it in another” (p. 229). And Bishop Forbes writes 
to the same effect, though with more detail, in his commen- 
tary on the Twenty-eighth Article (Articles, pp. 538-563). 
The Early Church is belie ed by most students of Ecclesias- 
tical ‘History to have condemned the word Homoousion, 
understanding that word in a certain heretical sense, but 
that earlier condemnation did not prevent her from insert- 
ing that very word at a later date in the Nicene Creed, amd 
making it the very touchstone of orthodoxy, neither does 
the condemnation by the Church of England of the word 
* Transubstantiation ” in a heretical sense prevent her from 
accepting to the full that doctrine concerning the Eucharist 
which the word conveys to the mind of an instructed 
Roman Catholic. It is not my business at present to prove 
that she actually does aceept this doctrine ; I am only con- 
eerned to traverse your statement that she rejects it; to go 
further would necessitate the writing of a treatise, not of a 
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letter; but I will say that a careful study of the Anglican 
formularies, and specially of the Prayer Book, will lead an 
unprejudiced inquirer to the conclusion that on this great 
question there is no real difference whatever between the 
expressed doctrine of the Roman Church and that neces- 
sarily implied in those formularies. There is, therefore, on 
this crueial point, no such difference as that upon which 
your argument rests between the Roman and the Anglican 
conceptions of a priest, and if space permitted it would be 
easy to show that these two coneeptions are really, as I 
have said, identical. 
I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
C. B. Lucas. 








REVIEWS. 
FOLK-LORE OF NORTHERN INDIA. 


The Popular Religion and Folk-lore of Northern India. By 
W. Crooxke, Bengal Civil Service. Constable & Co. 
\ ’E welcome a new and amplified edition of Mr. Crooke’s 
valuable work on the folk-lore and popular religion 
of Northern India. In fact, the book has been practically 
re-written, and we know nothing to compare with it in the 
way of exciting popular interest in fascinating, if somewhat 
abstruse, subjects, except Forsyth’s Highlands of Central 
India. Forsyth, when employed in the forest service in the 
Mahadeo Hills, paid special attention to the ethnology of the 
hill tribes, whose rajahs sprung from Rahjput immigrants, 
sometimes boasting their descent from royal tigers, had inter- 
married with daughters of the barbarous aborigines. He 
noted the superstitious practices and strange traditions of 
Bheels and Gonds, who seem to pay instinctive homage to a 
shadowy Pantheism, although absolutely destitute of anything 
like genuine religious belief. It was a revelation to many to 
learn that the local Brahminical caste were adroitly shifting 
the seats of the gods from the cloudland of a Himalayan 
Olympus to the splintered peaks that tower above the 
Mahadean plateaux ; that there is a cavern shrine in those 
seldom-trodden solitudes, visited annually by hosts of pious 
awd generous pilgrims, and left for the rest of the year to be 
the lair of tiger or panther. Mr. Crooke’s book, like that of 
Captain Forsyth, illustrates the comprehensiveness and sage 
elasticity of Brahminism, which, as it soars to the sublimity of 
subtle and speculative dogina, will condescend to encourage the 
grossest superstitions and tolerate or prescribe the most 
brutal rites. Elsewhere, the ministers of Christianity, and 
even of Mahommedanism, have made it their object, in some 
degree, to educate and elevate the masses. The high-caste 
Brahmin, in his contemptuous self-sufficiency, has attempted 
nothing of the sort. The Sudra still remains a Sudra; the 
Pariah from generation to generation will be an outcast. So 
Hindustan is still virgin soil, where myth, fable, and fancy, 
with every form of immemorial and degraded worship, 
flourish with the rank luxuriance of the under-growth in a 
mangrove swamp. So Mr. Crooke has undertaken, chiefly for 
Northern India, what Forsyth has done for the central pro- 
vinces, which, till very recently, lay altogether apart from 
British civilising influences. His long service as a civilian in 
the North-West gave him exceptional opportunities, and the 
most casual glance through his pages will show that he 
has rare gifts of observation. The copious references 
in the way of foot-notes demonstrate the broad range 
of his studies, undertaken in the successful quest for 
cosmopolitan analogies. He modestly professes that his main 
purpose was to give the Englishmen officially employed in our 
provinces, some insight into the inner life and thought of the 
natives with whom duty brings them in contact. But the 
volumes must take a high and permanent place in the 
literature of the subjects to which the author has devoted 
himself. 

We are struck, as we have often been before, by the 
similarity of the folk-lore in all countries. It may some- 
times be traced to a common source, but it must spring for the 
most part from the instincts of human nature. It is modified 
necessarily by climate and social conditions, but the untutored 
savage in all latitudes becomes inevitably a pantheist. 
Dismayed by the outbreaks or struck by the sublimity of 
nature, he adores their terrors and deprecates their wrath. Con- 
sequently in India and the East,the sun and the heavenly 
bodies, shining resplendently in a translucent atmosphere, and 
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reflected in pellucid waters, have been regarded through all time 
with exeeptional veneration. In these climes, as in the prairies 
or the steppes, the transitions are sudden and tremendous. ‘The 
storm will burst in all its violence from a cloudless sky, and 
the rain floods will come down in destructive deluges. Red 
indian and real Indian alike believe that the gods are in a rage 
aud breaking out in vengeance. The long drought is more 
destructive than the deluge. Hence we have in all semi- 
tropical countries a caste who profess to manipulate the 
weather, and who, though they may believe in themselves, 
often pay with their lives the penalty of duping the credulous. 
‘here is nothing more curious in these volumes than the 
description of the devices of the drowned-out Hindoos to arrest 
an excessive monsoon. Almost universally, they seem to attri- 
bute to the rain godlings an exaggerated refinement of sus- 
ceptibility, with which they cculd scarcely be expected to 
sympathise. They shock the rain with indecent dances, or 
disgust it with offerings of torture. Then it will not contami- 
nate itself by descending on the scenes or soil that have been 
profaned, But the propitiation of the malevolent powers is 
naturally more prevalent than the worship of those that are 
beneficent, for fear is a more potent force than gratitude. We 
are reminded of that superb apostrophe of Burke when, de- 
nouncing the maladministration of Hastings, and answering 
the argument that monuments had been raised in honour of 
Hastings by the natives, he said, that he did not 
deny the Governor’s right to a place in the Valhalla, where 
the deities of smallpox and murder were enshrined. Had 
Burke's audience known more of India, the apostrophe would 
have impressed them even more than it did. There are shrines 
sacred to the smallpox in many a secluded bamboo clump, 
within gunshot of the villages, which have been devastated by 
the deadly scourge. The cholera is a yet more formidable 
and mysterious epidemic, and when the Angel of Death, in 
the eloquent words of Mr. Bright, is audibly beating his wings 
overhead, the embodied spectre of the pestilence may be seen 
stalking in advance. The visible signs of his presence, of 
course, stimulate propitiatory devotions ; with such portentous, 
but only occasional visitations the pious devotee knows how 
to deal. There is nothing for it but submission, prayer, and 
sacrifice, till perchance the calamity be overpast. So each 
spring and stream and cataract has its tutelary spirit ; yet with 
these the coneern of the herdsman or cultivator is scarcely 
practical. He thinks of them as the cultured Hellene of 
Athens or Corinth thought of the naiads, the fairies, and the 
wood-nymphs. But his village godlings give him an infinity 
of trouble. They are small-minded, spiteful, and capricious. 
They are revengeful over the merest trifles, and he never knows 
what may have given them offence. He can but turn for 
counsel to the village priest, who, in the double character of 
mediator and interpreter, thrives by that most lucrative super- 
stition. The spite of the godling {often displays itself in the 
form of disease, and in that case the village gardener is 
generally the doctor. It is interesting to note in this the 
similarity between the Hindoo and the ignorant peasant of 
southern Spain. The Hindoo goes to the garden for simples 
of sovereign efficacy, and the Spaniard declares that wherever 
there are local maladies or poisonous herbs, the Virgin has 
some other herbs to counteract them. There is another resource 
against evil dnfluences and diseases in the innumerable shrines 
of saints. 

There is scarcely a chapter on which we should not like to 
touch, but we can only hurry over some other examples of 
analogies. It is common belief that the nearest and dearest of 
the dead may become actively malevolent when the soul is 
detached from the body. Hence everything is done to 
facilitate its departure. The doors are left open, as in Ireland 
and the Scottish Highlands. As with the Gothic tribes and 
the American Indians, sufficient provision is made for the dark 
journey to the land of the unknown. As the Hindu lives, girt 
with a loin-cloth, upon handfuls of rice, of course the pro- 
vision is frugally slender. But sometimes the spirit will come 
back to haunt the familiar scenes in the form of the stealthy 
snake that rustles in the roof-thatch. Thus, although his 
room would be considered infinitely preferable to his company, 
the snake is petted and adored, and shares the fare of the 
family, There are some malevolent dead men who become 
public nuisances. There are headless horsemen who go 
galloping at night, like him immortalised by Washington 
Irving in the legend of Sleepy Hollow, and it is as perilous 
to come across them in their nocturnal rides as to 
meet the wild huntsaman of the German woods. The 
evil eye is as common a superstition with the Hindoos 
as with Neapolitans or Sicilians. It is to be coun- 
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teracted, in a similar fashion, by charms, by certain 
stones of magic virtue, and sometimes by fumigation. 
Tree worship and serpent worship, as to which Mr. 
Crooke follows Mr. Ferguson, opens up such vast fields of 
speculation that we cannot touch on them. As for animal 
worship, it is singularly promiscuous as to its objects. Forsyth 
shrewdly suggests that the sanctity of the bovine race was 
wisely enjoined with a purpose as much political as religious. 
W here agriculture depended absolutely on oxen, sanctification 
of the cattle was the most politic of measures. That the tiger 
should be respected and worshipped with the alligator is but 
another form of the deprecation of the powers of Evil ; but one 
of the most inexplicable of all superstitions is that which 
supposes that the man-eater is accompanied in his predatory 
rambles by the ghosts of his victims, who sit on his head 
like the sportsmen in the howdah of the hunting elephant, 
and warn him against the wiles of his enemies. We 
might go on indefinitely, for the matter for remark is 
inexhaustible ; but we shall merely observe finally on the close 
and curious coincidence between the Holi fires of Hindustan 
and our own rural Guy Fawkes celebrations. There, as here 
—at least in the last generation—the boys of the village stand 
on the privilege of gleaning logs for the bonfire wherever they 
can find them, and temporarily setting the rights ef property 
at defiance, 


A PUGNACIOUS ATHEIST. 

Pseudo-Philosophy at the End of the Nineteenth Century. By 

HuGa Mortimer Cectt. London: The University Press, 

Linited., 
[> certain respects this is an interesting, and in one a remark- 

able book. We will deal first with the fact that makes it 
remarkable. We are totally ignorant as to who Mr. Hugh 
Mortimer Cecilis. For all we know to the contrary, his name 
may be a nom de guerre. This renders it the easier for us 
to speak of him with impartial candour. Of all controversial- 
ists with whose writings we have any acquaintance, his taste, 
temper, and manners are beyond all comparison the worst. 
Mr. Balfour, he tells us, in one of his graceful passages, is 
“thin, feminine, shrewish, and acidulous.” These words fail 
to be applicable to himself only because they are too compli- 
mentary and too suggestive of decency. He describes himself 
in a footnote as being a “ pugnacious atheist.” It is possible 
to be pugnacious with a certain decorum and dignity ; but Mr. 
Cecil’s pugnacity is that of an intellectual “ larrikin”—a pug- 
nacity of impertinence and insult. Many of his abusive utter- 
ances are hardly like language at all. They resemble rather 
the shrieks, the groans, and the whistlings of an ill-conditioned 
hobbledehoy disturbing a public meeting. + His very phrases 
are sometimes those of public-house bar or billiard room. For 
instance, he accuses Mr. Balfour of ‘‘ playing sophistry very 
low down”; and says of him on another occasion that “he 
began with miracles, and with Gospel miracles at that.” Such 
being the case, it would not be matter for wonder if any 
reader, no matter what his opinions, were to throw this volume 
aside with contempt after a moment’s glance at it. Itis, how- 
ever, by no means undeserving of perusak Portions of the 
author’s criticisms are not only just, but valuable ; and when 
he is judicious enough to suppress his own personality, he can 
often be read not only with assent, but with satisfaction. 

The chief object of Mr. Cecil’s antipathy is any attempt at 
reconciling positive science with religion, whether the religion 
be Christianity or merely a natural theism ; and as types of 
the methods by which the attempt is now being made, h> takes 
the arguments of three modern apologists—Mr. Kidd, Mr. 
Drummond, and Mr. Arthur Balfour. He takes these in order. 
The first section of his work is a criticism of Social Evolution ; 
the second, of Zhe Ascent of Man ; the third, of The Founda- 
tions of Belief. In completely discrediting the two first of 
these three works, Mr. Cecil’s task has been casy, and he has 
shown considerable skill in accomplishing it. If we 
take Mr. Kidd’s Social Evolution as it stands, it is 
difficult to imagine a more signal monument of self- 
deception ; and when we recollect the avidity with which 
a large section of the public devoured the volume, and allowed 
themselves to be deceived with the author, we feel that such 
a fallacious guide can hardly be too trenchantly exposed. Mr. 
Cecil contrives, with the adroitness of a sharp solicitor, to 
collect and place side by side a number of Mr. Kidd’s self- 
contradictions, and shows that his argument, taken as a whole, 
{alls to pieces at one touch of serious criticism. He shows also 

-that Mr. Kidd’s history is as childish and imperfect as his 
logic. lis criticism, however, is very far from being complete. 
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There are fallacies and errors in Mr. Kidd’s book deeper than 
any of those which Mr. Cecil has noticed ; and there are one 
or two pieces of sound and ingenious reasoning in it which Mr. 
Cecil has not recognised, and was perhaps hardly capable of 
recognising.® But in spite of these omissions, he has said quite 
enough to discredit effectually what would rank as the most 
remarkable specimen of contemporary pseudo-philosophy, if 
it were not for a specimen produced by a Scottish writer, 
who has distanced altogether the fallacies of his English 
rival. This last is Mr. Drummond’s Ascent of Man; and 
it is in his criticism of this that Mr. Cecil shows himself at 
his best. Had he only been less destitute of the rudiments 
of good behaviour aud good feeling, we should have had 
little but commendation to bestow on the manner in which he 
exposes Mr. Drummond’s absurd justifications of the ways 
of God to man, and the hopeless inaccuracies of his theories as 
to altruism, and “the struggle for the life of others.” Few 
books in the long run do more harm than such books as The 
Ascent of Man. Instead of really reconciling religion and 
science, they injure religion by making the attempt at 
reconciliation ridiculous. 

When Mr. Cecil comes to deal with Mr. Arthur Balfour, he 
finds himself confronted with a far more difficult task, and 
endeavours to encourage himself by additional bluster and 
impertinence. There are indeed certain portions of Mr. 
Balfour's argument—especially those bearing on the credibility 
of historical Christianity—which Mr. Cecil succeeds in proving 
to be inconclusive ; but Mr. Balfour's fundamental position, that 
man’s belief in a deity, though it cannot be supported by any 
scientific proofs, need “not necessarily have any weaker 
foundation than our belief in the external world,which allscience 
pre-supposes, Mr. Cecil has really left untouched ; and has 
only succeeded in quarrelling over doubtful forms of expression, 
or points which, even if important, are subordinate. Still less 
has he succeeded in invalidating Mr. Balfour's argument that the 
fact that a theistic faith satisfies an enduring human need may 
be regarded as valid evidence that such a faith is true. Mr. 
Cecil affects to reject the idea as absurd. All beliefs, he says, have 
some rational basis, however faulty the reasoning may be that is 
involved in them ; and by reason alone can their truth possibly 
be estimated. The belief in God, he continues, is the result of 
a train of reasoning, which we know now to be faulty ; and the 
belief, therefore, must now be abandoned. It did not originate 
in our “needs”; and if it had done so, the fact of our “ needing” 
a deity would have been no argument that he existed. The 
falsehood of this position can be demonstrated by two 
examples. There are certain human “ needs ”—especially 
those connected with hunger and _ reproduction—which 
certainly point to some external object that will satisfy them. 
An infant, if kept without nourishment, would be conscious of 
some “need ” which it could not interpret to itself, but which 
would contain an embryonic conviction that food must exist 
somewhere; and in a still more marked manner the mental and 
physical excitement which accompanies the transition from 
boyhood into virile maturity, generates a conviction in the 
most innocent and unsophisticated youth that a something 
exists somewhere which wii satisfy his new-born longings ; and 
this conviction points to an actual external fact. There is, 
accordingly, nothing absurd in the contention that the religious 
need may point to a really existing deity, just as the sexual 
need points to an objective object of affection. 

Were it worth while to criticize Mr. Cecil more at length, we 
might show that he is constantly falling into the absurdities 
which he condemns in others. For instance, he attacks Mr. 
Balfour on page 231 for indulging in “ the old theistic trick of 
labelling some feelings higher, and some Jower than others” : 
and on page 233 he attacks him yet more vindictive ly, for “his 
vile religious trick ” of saying that atheism destroyed all feelings 
except those that “‘are almost animal.” Mr. Cecil is furious 
at this. He calls Mr. Balfour an “animal” for presuming to 
argue ‘thus; though if all feelings and instincts are equally 
“high,” and to call any of them “low” is merely “an old 
theistic trick,” it is hard to see why Mr. Cecil should feel more 
insulted by being told that atheism left him only the pleasures 
of appetite, than he would by being told that it left him only 
the pleasures of heroism. One of his principal charges against 
Mr. Balfour is personal, rather philosophic. It is that Mr. 
Balfour is a reactionary in religion, as in politics, because he 
wants to tyrannize over the people in the interests of his own 
class. To what class Mr. Cecil belongs we have no means of 
knowing ; but whatever class he belongs to he is either typical 
of it or he isnot. If he is, the country can hardly be very 
proud of his class. If he is not, his class will hardly be very 
proud of him. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF A DECADENT DRAMATIST. 


The Treasure of the Humble. With an Introduction by A. B. 
WaLkiey. London: George Allen. 
7” those who take any interest in the dramatic works of 
Maeterlinck, the present collection of speculative essays 
will be welcome. Nor will it be welcome only to those who 
sympathise with the writer's school, but to others also who, like 
ourselves, condemn it. Maeterlinck has often been stigma- 
tised as a degenerate and a decadent. The present volume is 
a very clear exposition of what the essential characteristic 
of degeneracy and decadence is. Mr. Walkley, in his In- 
troduction, very rightly says that these essays are virtually an 
“apology ” for what he calls Maeterlinck’s “ theatre”; and the 
key to the author’s whole position is to be found in his essay 
on “ The Tragical in Daily Life,” which is mainly an argument 
in favour of what he calls “the static drama.” He means by 
this phrase a drama in which the interest and the incidents 
are concerned with what the characters suffer, rather than with 
what they de. He illustrates his meaning by reference to 
some of the great Greek tragedies—the Prometheus, for in- 
stance, the Suppliants, and the Chowphora, in all of which 
he insists that “events are lacking.” Of these examples the 
Prometheus is the most luminous ; and does no doubt fully 
justify his description of it. From the beginning to the end 
of it Prometheus is chained to the rock ; and the entire inte- 
rest centres not on what he does, but on the pains, the 
thoughts, and the moods that succeed one another in his con- 
sciousness. Despair, fortitude, irony, calm, resolution and 
defiance, all in turn take possession of his soul, and are ex- 
hibited to the reader or the spectator as the essential facts of 
his personality. From this, and from similar dramas, Maeter- 
linck generalises, and sees in them types of what all true 
drama should be. “ It is not,” he says, “in the action, but in 
the words, that are found the beauty and greatness of tragedies 
that are beautiful and great ... and indeed the only words 
that count in the play are thos> thit at first seemed useless, 
for it is therein the essence lies” ; the other words, the words 
that do not count, being “ the words that accompany and ex- 
plain the action.” Now in this view of the matter there is of 
course a great deal of truth. What would Macbeth be, or the 
Tempest, were the dialogue reduced to a libretto that just ex- 
plained the plot? The minds and thoughts of the characters 
are of course what give the dramas life. But Maeterlinck’s 
distinctive contention is not that states of mind are really the 
important thing ; but that states of mind produced by passive 
experience are more important than states of mind produced 
by active experience. ‘‘ Hamlet,” he says, “has time to live, 
inasmuch as he does not act.” He accordingly prefers Hamlet 
to Othello ; and he prefers Prometheus to both. It is this 
preference of the passive to the active that forms the sub- 
stratum of the character of the true degenerate, and that 
makes him so ridiculous in the eyes of some, and so offensive 
in the eyes of others. It will perhaps be urged by those who 
have not considered the matter, that no drama ever written 
was less degenerate than the Prometheus. This is true ; but 
the Prometheus, though in one sense a representation of 
suffering, not of action, is in the first place a drama of suffer- 
ing that is not properly speaking passive. It is a drama of 
suffering met by an extraordinary concentration of Will. And 
in the second place, though not a drama of action itself, its 
whole meaning depends on the action of Prometheus in the 
past, and his heroic anticipation of farther action in the future. 
Maeterlinck’s idea of inaction is something totally different. 
Instead of the Titan who gave fire to mortals, and whose iron 
energy is unquenched by a thousand years of torture, his type 
of what is really vital in life is the diseased, semi-feminine 
creature who sighs and makes eyes at misfortune like a weak 
and sentimental schoolgirl, and courts our admiration by his 
moaning, not by suppressing his moans, or else by the mere 
dreamer who can do nothing but drowse and dream. The 
following passage will show that we are not misrepresenting 
him :— 

Othello is admirably jealous, but is it not perhaps an crror to imagine 
that it is at moments when this passion, or others of equal violence, 
possess us, that we live our truest lives? I have grown to believe that 
an old man, seated in his arm-chair, waiting patiently with his lamp be- 
side him; giving unconsciousear to all the eternal laws that reign about 
his house, interpreting, without comprehending, the silence of doors and 
windows, and the quivering voice of the light, submitting with bent head 
to the presence of his soul and his destiny—an old man, who conceives 
not that all the powers of this world, like so many heedful servants, 
are mingling and keeping vigil in his room, who suspects not that the 
very sun itself is supporting in space the little table against which he 
leans, or that every star in heaven and every fibre of the soul are 
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directly conceraed in the movement of an eyelid that closes, or a thought 
that springs to birth—I have grown to believe that he, motionless as 
he is, does yet live in reality a deeper, more human and more universal 
life than the lover who strangles his mistress, the captain who con- 
quers in battle, or the husband who avenges his honour. 

{n other words, the person who represents life most truly is 
the person who is pushed about by the crowd, and then counts 
and cries over his bruises, not the person who pushes his 
way through it. “There is sorcery in you too,” he says, 
quoting from Ibsen, “as there is in me. It is this sorcery that 
imposes action [not on ourselves but] on the powers beyond. 
And we have to yield to it. Whether we want to or not, we 
must.” “In the old drama”—that is to say, the drama of men 
who were really men—“ man,” he says, “ was always master.” 
In the new drama, and in the new conception of life, according to 
the degenerate, ‘catastrophes hover between two worlds ; 
they come thence to go thither; and the point of their de- 
parture is not known.” That from this contemptible way of 
regarding human life an art and poetry may arise which has 
many technical beauties, we may admit ; but the beauty is the 
heauty of putrescence, and when it has any influence at all, it 
ig as corrupting as it is corrupt. The art that teaches men, 
and especially the naturally “humble”—which is merely 
another name for those who are deficient in will—to lie down and 
let love and sorrow walk over them, is an art that does in the 
moral and intellectual sphere what the old English poor-laws 
did in the economic. It weakens those who are on the border- 
land between strength and weakness, and sinks them down 
into the ranks of the world’s spiritual paupers. 


THE OUTGOING TURK. 

The Outgoing Turk: Impressions of a Journey through the 
Western Balkans. By H.C.Tuomson. London: William 
Heinemann. 

N\ R. THOMSON is an experienced traveller. He succeeds 

in most parts of this book in producing th> impression 
that he wishes to produce, and he has certainly added to the 
stock of common knowledge of the less-frequented districts of 

Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Dalmatia. In speaking of the 

“Outgoing Turk” he is careful to explain that he employs 

the term, not in the sense of Mahommedan, but in that of 

“ Osmanli official” ; for in Bosnia and Herzegovina one-third 

of the people are still Mahommedans,protected in all their rights, 

and with full liberty to worship without insult or restraint. 

Mr. Thomson does not indulge in the conventional cant of the 

“Forward” school of politicians and writers on the Eastern 

question, whereby all the virtues are attributed to Levantine 

and Armenian Christians, and all the vices to the Moslems. 

Nothing can be less fair than the manner in which Mr. 

Gladstone and his chorus have imputed to the Turkish 

people the faults of their rulers. If a comparison be made 

between the average Moslem and the average Christian 
non-official subject of the Porte, it will not be to the disadvan- 

tage of the former. Mr. Thomson points out with force, in a 

chapter of much interest, how the principles of the Moslems’ 

religion preclude any hope of their being able to compete upon 
equal terms with other traders. ‘Trade in itself is repugnant 
tothem. The Mahommedan theocracy is aristocratic in its 
tendency. Agriculture and war are the only pursuits in which 
the majority of Moslems engage with pleasure or content. 

Since the predominant note in Europe is that of commercialism, 

the disappearance or conversion Of the uncommercial Turk is 

but a question of time. Many things make it impossible for 

a conscientious Moslem to succeed in business under modern 

conditions. Five times a day he must repair to the mosque to 

pray. The whole teaching of the Koran is against the spirit 
of modern trade. So is that of the Bible. But as a rule the 

Moslem observes the injunctions of the Prophet, while the 

average Greek or Balkan Christian does not pretend to con- 

form to the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount. Mr. 

‘Thomson confirms other travellers in saying “ All over Bosnia 

a Mahommedan’s word may be trusted in matters of buying 

and selling. He is bloodthirsty, treacherous, and cruel, but he 

will not lie, or cheat, or steal.” 

The latter part of this book is occupied with a penetrating 
analysis of the present condition of the Near East. Russia 
has changed her policy. Formerly she was bent on the de- 
struction of Ottoman power. To-day she is the mainstay of 
Abdul Hamid and his system. That a secret treaty between 
Russia and Turkey has existed for two years is not doubted in 
any chancellerie in Europe. At first sight the alliance is as 
unintelligible as it is unnatural, but the explanation is 
simple. Russia foresees terrible convulsions in Europe, and 


when they occur it will be to her advantage to have Turkey as * 
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an ally. In a war with Austria the Turkish alliance would 
give Russia an overwhelming advantage. She would be able 
to attack Hungary in flank with Turkish troops, and have 
the Balkans to fall back upon as a base of operations. Mr. 
Thomson holds that the aim of England and the aim of Austria 
should be to hasten on the dissolution of European Turkey, 
not to retard it. We cannot say that he establishes his case 
for intervention—if that is what he means by his chapter on 
“The Outlook in Macedonia,” since England’s strength is to 
sit still. Still the book is pleasantly written by a trained 
observer, and deserves the attention not only of the general 
reader, but also of the student of affairs. The illustrations and 
maps elucidate the text, though the index leaves much to be 
desired. 


THE STORY OF AN ADVENTURER. 


The Adventures of John Johns. By Frepertc Carret. 
London : Bliss, Sands & Co. 


M* CARREL prefaces his new novel by remarking that 
4 it is his intention to mirror and not to preach. It 
cannot be said that he has altogether succeeded. ‘The aim of 
the realistic school, in which Mr. Carrel has as much right to 
claim a place as M. Zola, is to paint life as it practically exists, 
and not as moralists would have it. Ethics have no place in 
a realistic novel, except such as are spontaneously generated 
by the disgust which is naturally awakened by the contempla- 
tion of ungarnished vice. If the highest art is to beautify life 
and give us ideals, this class of literature can lay no claim to 
it. But if the perfection of art lies in a faithful representation 
of life with its sordid motives, its greedy ambitions, and un- 
principled immorality, then Mr. Carrel has given us something 
which very nearly approaches that standard. M. Zola has 
unfortunately done realism an injustice by associating it with 
what is monstrous, unclean, and repulsive. From this element 
Mr. Carrel’s book is absolutely free, and if any accusation can be 
brought against him at all, it will be on the score of his sur- 
rounding immorality with too refined an atmosphere. 

The author traces the career of an adventurer, who starts in 
London with no better capital than five pounds and a good 
stock of brains, and climbs from the bottom of the ladder to a 
house in Grosvenor Place. This desirable ascent is mainly 
accomplished by the frailty of woman, which Johns takes advan- 
tage of inan unscrupulous manner in order to attain the summit 
of his ambition. ‘The chief blot in the story is the ease with 
which women of good position are made to succumb to the 
doubtful fascinations of a second-rate journalist clothed by a 
cheap tailor. ‘The artifices he uses to seduce them from the 
path of virtue are the stock-in-trade of most men of his 
stamp. A mesmeric influence, an indefinable but irresistible 
attraction, a predestination of the meeting of twin souls, these 
are the metaphors with which, in nine cases out of ten, he 
lures his victim to destruction. John Johns is by origin the 
son of a Guernsey fisherman who has contrived to give his son 
a decent education. Having tried the Australian colonies 
without success, John arrives in London in the aforesaid 
manner at the age of twenty-six, furnished with “a stock of 
roughly-bought experience,” and “a pair of keen black eyes of 
extraordinary expressiveness and penetration.” Most of the 
mischief is worked by these eyes, in spite of other physical 
drawbacks ; for we are told that he hada snub nose and an 
excessively broad fage, besides being under medium height. 
John’s fortunes are built up on his chance recognition of an 
English newspaper proprietor, whom he had once shown round 
Melbourne when the latter paid a casual visit to that town. 
By boldly lauding his own journalistic abilities up to the skies 
he gets a place on the reporters’ staff of the Planet, an impor- 
tant Radical evening paper. His first effort is to write an 
article on Education, which is put in as a leader, and it is 
sufficiently brilliant to arouse the jealous enmity of the editor, 
who forthwith neglects the upstart and gives him scarcely any 
work todo. This does not suit Johns, who is gifted with un- 
limited “ push,” and sees his finances getting dangerously low. 
His opportunity occurs, however, when the proprietor’s wife, 
who is young and rather pretty, drives to the office to see her 
husband. Johns, who has already seen her once before, 
manages to talk to her, and makes such gool use of his 
“penetrating gaze,” that he procures an invitation to a Sunday 
“at home” at their house in Prince’s Gate. His wardrobe con- 
sisting of nothing but a check-suit, and his chances of obtain- 
ing credit being extremely limited, the expedient by which 
he acquires the indispensable black coat is well wortb quoting. 

«Listen, my friend, I’m onthe Planct’s staff, as you will ascertain if 
you send a messenger to inquire at the offic>. If you will let me hare 
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what I want, I'll manage a street accident near your shop, which will 
you a thundering advertisement. So ng Ifke this ; ‘A gentleman 
fell, in an apoplectic fit, as he was entering the tailoring establishment « 
Messrs. Townsend Brothers, in the Strand, at whose hands he received 
every attention, and who were able, as he was a customer of theirs, to 


have him conveyed to his own home as soon as medical aid hau been 





obtained. 


The tailor thrast his thumbs into the armholes of his waistcoat, ana 
t it, and I don't 





remarked, ‘*‘ You're a cute one, there’s no mistake about it, and 
say We won't come to business. Give me your name, and my brother li 
vo and ask about you.” 

The fruit of this little ruse is a misfit frock-coat of a some- 
what ancient cut, in which John nevertheless contrives to mak: 
an impression upon the proprietor’s wife and an attractive 
widow to whom she introduces him. These two ladies play an 
important part in his future history, Each succumbs, after 
two or three meetings, to his eloquent eyes and vigorous 
method of making love. The results of these two intrigues are 
widely different. The widow, who likes gaiety and Sunday 
trips into the country, involves him in all sorts of expenses, 
while, through the wife’s interest, he rises so rapidly in his 
profession, that he ultimately attains to the position of 
editor of her husband’s paper. The cleverest and most wide- 
awake of individuals could hardly expect to conduct a double 
liaison safely for ever, especially when one of them is formed 
with a very knowing widow ; and, of course, the inevitable 
happens. The latter walks into Johns’s chambers one day as 
the proprietor’s wife is walking out, and there is a tremendous 

ene in consequence. The widow begins sending anonymous 
telegrams, one of which is received by the unsuspicious news- 
paper proprietor. But they never do any harm, as Johns is 
always ready with an explanation, A further complication 
ensues when the newly-fledged editor, who is received every- 
where with open arms, marries a middle-aged woman with eight 
thousand a year and a house in Grosvenor Place. In spite of her 
fifty years, Mrs. Johns has a youthful temperament, and adores 
her husband, both of which circumstances cause him consider- 
able embarrassment. Notwithstanding his cold-blooded 
worldliness, Johns treats his wife fairly well, and they live in 
serenity until the old Guernsey fisherman takes it into his head 
to. come over on a trip and visit his son. There is an admir- 
able scene when the old man, in his Sunday clothes, is 
shown into the room where Mr. and Mrs. Johns are entertain- 
ing a number of distinguished guests. On this occasion, almost 
for the first time in the book, the pushing, unscrupulous 
journalist acts well. Instead of disowning his father, or 
appearing ashamed of him, Johns introduces the poor, uncouth 
fisherman to all his friends, and in order to make the old man feel 
more comfortable, relates a story abouta rescue at sea of which 
he is the hero. His wife, who had given out that her father- 
in-law was a country gentleman living on his estates in the 
Channel Islands, is naturally furious when it is all over, and 
Johns hopes that the ensuing coolness will last. But he 
reckons without his hostess, and she soon idolizes him as 
much as ever. <All this time Johns is still intriguing with 
the widow, with whom he has made it up; but although his 
wife discovers his infidelities, she loves him sufficiently to put 
up with them. The devotion of the poor woman, who has 
behaved with the utmost generosity to her husband, and 
settled all her money on him, is really pathetic. The physical 
side of this unequal union is not unduly dwelt upon, and one 
cannot help being touched by the admiration and love which the 
unfortunate wife lavishes upon an unworthy object. Her long 
illness and subsequent death, and the abominable manner in 
which Johns makes love to other women almost at her bedside, 
bring this powerfully told story practically to a conclusion. 
The day after the funeral he proposes to an American heiress, 
and, as her father refuses his consent, runs off with her to 
Paris. Here they live platonically—* to Johns’s amusement ’’— 
for three weeks, at the end of which time the father has to 
give in, and they are married. The exigencies of this plot 
often make great demands upon the writer, but Mr. Carrel is 
always equal to them. We are told that John Johns is a 
brilliant man, and he satisfies us by talking and acting up to 
his reputation. Indeed, the whole dialogue is clever, without 
ever being stilted or unnatural. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 


The Landlord at Lion's Head. By W. D. Howe.is. Edin- 
burgh : David Douglas. 

N R. HOWELLS had publish xd at least twenty-six novels 

before The Landlord at Lion's Head was ushered into 

the world ; and this, his latest born work, leaves his reputation 

in the position which 3 f The work is by no 


upied before 
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means a failure, but it is far from being a startling success, and 
this rather unsatisfactory result is due to the almost tedious 
tenuity of the thread of the story. Mr. Howells, in fact, presents 
the public with a gallery of portraits rather than with a narra- 
tiveof human interest ; but the portraits, which are distinctly 
and essentially American, are drawn in clean and sharp lines 
with that economy of phrase that marks the literary artist. 
Moreover the descriptions of scenery are never exuberant but 
always vivid ; and that is a great virtue, for some writers cannot 
describe aseene at all, while others, having begun to describe, 
have no idea how to stop. ‘The characters, it has been said, 
are strictly American, and they are worthy, in their quaintness 
and originality, of their birthplace. Who but an American 
woman could say of her parlour—‘ We use it more than folks 
generally, | presume ; we got in the habit, havin’ it open for 
funerals.” Underneath the rough dialect and the strang: 
phrases is a substantial stratum of pathos and of tenderness : 
and of all the characters it may be said that, even though th: 
reader may fail to follow their careers with intense interest, 
they leave a clear impression upon his mind. As a piece of 
workmanship the chapters relating to one Alan Lynde ar 
probably the best in the book, but it is an example of good 
workmanship devoted to a poor subject, for Alan Lynde is 
interesting principally to the student of alcoholism, and th 
topic is one which many persons prefer to avoid. Itis to be 
regretted that Mr. Howells does not devote a part of his un- 
doubted talént to construction ; but it is to be feared that it is 
too late for him to mend now. 


Bride. By hRANKFORT Moore, 


Hutchinson. 


The Jessamy RANK 


London : 


Mr. Moore, having achieved noteworthy success in almost all 
the novels that have come from his pen, has ventured in this 
book upon a new and very perilous field. His hero is Olive: 
Goldsmith, his themes are the difficulties which surrounded 
the first appearance of “She Stoops to Conquer,” the pathetic 
love affairs of the little doctor, and his death in the Temple. 
{t follows as of necessity that Mr. Moore’s adventure was in 
some measure perilous for, although there existed abundant 
store of materials on which he might draw, he cannot have 
failed to feel as he wrote that he was treading upon classic 
ground, and that he was dealing with persons whose characters 
have become crystallised, so to speak, in literature. The man 
who brings us face to face with Dr. Johnson, Edmund Burke, 
David Garrick, Boswell, Mrs. Thrale, and the rest of the well- 
known company, introduces us also to old and familiar friends. 
In these circumstances it is altogether pleasant to be able to 
record the plain fact that Mr. Moore has achieved a consider- 
able triumph in the face of difficulties which were none the 
less formidable in that they were of his own choosing. Mos‘ 
clearly this is no case of a man who has studied the literature 
of a period for a set purpose ; it is the case rather of one who 
has immersed himself in that literature for the pure love of it. 
Certainly some of the great characters are drawn in masterly 
fashion : and the best of all are Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, and 
Garrick. Edmund Burke is, perhaps, a trifle disappointing ; 
but it is the rule for orators (except Mr. Gladstone and the late 
Mr. Bright) to be disappointing in private life. Colman, the 
brutally vulgar and pessimistic manager, is shown, to our mind, 
in colours that are almost too dark. “Stupid even for the 
manager of a theatre” is certainly a hard saying. For sheer 
wit nothing can beat the pieces of impromptu acting and mas- 
querading attributed to Garrick, and the aecount of Goldsmith's 
nervousness over the production of the comedy is given with 
remarkable power and feeling. Very clever, too, is the scene 
in which the swordsman Baretti makes a laughing-stock of the 
roystering bully, Captain Jackson. The illustrations, by Mr. 
A. Forestier, are also of more than ordinary quality. Alto- 
gether this is a book which the reader takes into his hand with 
a feeling of doubt and anxiety ; but the doubt is soon merged 
in interest and in a consciousness of pleasant entertainment. 
Mr. Moore, therefore, may be congratulated upon an excep- 
tional achievement. 


Wilt thou have this Woman? By J. Macraren CopBan 
London: Methuen & Co. 

We have here all the elements of melodrama, with its 
delightful inconsistencies and impossible situations. But our 
feelings are never harrowed, and no comic man relieves the 
heavy seriousness of the chief players—defects which would 
have to be remedied in transferring the scene of the plot to the 
boards of the Adelphi. Readers of to-day like to have the 
motives which lead up to action and incident laid bare by the 
dissecting knife of moral analysis, and it is a novel experi- 
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ment to mix up sensational occurrences at hap-hazard for the 
purpose of making a story out of them. Even the hero 
Coverley, whose mysterious parentage is so obvious all through 
the book, behaves in an inexplicable manner at the end. 
if the author intended to bring about a change in his 
feelings towards the humbly situated Jenny, he might have 
done so in a less clumsy manner. Brought in almost as a sur- 
prise in the last pages, it looks like an afterthought to make the 
ending more unconventional —that is, as far as melodramas are 
concerned. The ditlculty in explaining Sir William Coverley’s 
extraordinary attitude at the trial, and the committal of the 
stage-lady to a lunatic asylum apparently without any medical 
evidence having been called, are incongruities which require 
the aid of scenic effects to render them palatable even to a 
partially educated public. 

False Dawn. By Francis Prevost. London: Ward, Lock 

& Co. 

Mr. Prevost gives us a precise analysis of the virtuous strug- 
sle of a man and woman against the indulgence of a forbidden 
love. The former is unmarried, but the latter possesses a 
coarse-minded husband who is incapable of appreciating her 
refined nature. There are some curious discrepancies in the 
character of the tempted man. His behaviour throughout the 
story reveals him as possessing the most tender conscience 
imaginable, and yet he is never once afflicted with any qualms 
about making love to another man’s wife, even before he is 
made aware of the husband’s unworthiness. On the other 
hand, the moral sentiments to which he gives expression in the 
beginning of the book, lead one to suppose that he thinks it 
positively right for a man to run away with the wife of 
nother, provided a deep affection subsists between them ; 
ind yet he utterly rejects such a thought when himself under 
the influence of a strong temptation. Although Mr. Prevost 
dissects the various phases of emotion through which the two 
pass with painstaking minuteness, his best work les neverthe- 
less entirely outside the main theme. The author is far 
more at home discussing political and social questions than 
when he attempts to paint the evolution of this remarkably 
self-contained love, though his representation of the manners 
of presumably well-bred people can hardly be said to err 
through too slavish ax imitation of nature. The behaviour 
of a Conservative Whip who wishes to persuade an ex- 


M.P. to stand for Parliament, is rather astonishing. 
He opens the conversation by remarking : “We want to hear 
that penny-whistle of yours in the House again.” And in the 
course of the interview he is said to make a coster’s lip, and 
haunt— 
We've put the donkey in the w ish'us, with some himitashun ‘orns, 
And we're teachiu’ ‘im to meu just like a caow. 
This is done, of course, in a moment of relaxation, but it 
hardly gives one a fair conception of the kind of relaxation 
our legislators usually allow themselves. 


The Thirteenth Brydain. By Marcaret Movuts. London: 
Jarrold & Sons. 

The greater proportion ef uncanny tales comes to us from 
the North, and the ominous numeral in the title is sufficient 
indication that the present story belongs to the same category. 
The authoress tells us of a strange superstition connected with 
the House of Brydain, according to which every laird will find 
hisdoom through a woman for twelve successive generations, but 

For the thirteenth th's deom shall wait, 

He shall win the bride who brings his fa 
[un the opening chapters, the death of the twelfth Brydain is 
narrated, a woman being the cause of his horse shying and 
throwing him. Keith Brydain, his only son, who is fated not 
only to meet his end at the hands of his wife, but also to be 
the last of his race, resolves to go to London and shake off the 
oppressive dread of what he tries to persuade himself is a 
foolish old legend, by entering upon some career. The faith- 
ful Mackenzie, a somewhat fanatical retainer, warns him to 
avoid women, and save himself from the threatened catas- 
trophe. Brydain tries hard to follow this excellent advice, 
but, of course, the inevitable happens, and he returns one day 
with a bonnie bride, who is devoted to him. It does not take 
long for the ancient curse to fall, but the manner in which it 
is brought about is, we think, the weak spot of an otherwise 
brightly-written book. 


Charity Chance. By Warren Raymonp. London : Bliss, 
Sands & Co. 


The plot of this story is commonplace enough. A default- 


and) British Review. 


ing trustee, who lives in the odour of the highest respectability 
until the crash comes, a charming old lady as trustful as the 
trustee is untrustworthy, a pretty and romantic girl who, being 
affianced to a good man, thinks for a while she is in love with 
& poet, are the principal actors in a very slight drama. The 
majority of the characters are quite natural ; but there is room 
for protest concerning the poet. He is merely the lay figure 
so common in recent fiction, with his flowing locks, his “ eyes 
large and bright,” his soft hat, velvet jacket, and lace cravat. 
But the place, Babblecombe, is described by a man who 
knows Devonsiiire and loves it. Miss Graham, the trustful and 
delicate spinster, and Charity herself are, one and all, delight- 
ful, and Mr. Raymond’s book will enjoy and deserve a modest 
success by virtue of its delicacy and of its innocence. 


The Master Beggars. By L. Cope Cornrorp. London : Dent. 


Mr. Cope Cornfordis a pupil in the school of Mr. Stanley Wey- 
man, and, for the scene of his story, he has gone back to the days 
in which Alva harried the Low Countries with fire and sword. 
But he is far from being the equal of a master who is not incon- 
testably of the first rank. It is of the essence of the historical 
novel that the historical object should not be made too obvious, 
that it should be told as if it were familiar to every man of educa- 
tion and yet in such a manner that the ignorant reader may 
follow it without feeling that he is being taught. In these 
pages there is evidence of painstaking study ; but of the creative 
power there is no proof and of imagination there are few indi- 
cations. Mr. Cornford’s descriptions of scenes are diffuse, not 
vivid ; he can bring a dashing fight before the reader’s mind, 
but he cannot make his characters live. In short, it is time that 
he should learn, as greater men have been forced to learn 
before, that profound knowledge of a historical period does not 
confer of necessity upon the scholar the power to write a 
historical novel. 


A GREAT IRISH BISHOP. 

Bishop Doyle, “JIKL.”: A Biographical and Historical 
Study. By Michagn MacDonacu. The New Irish 
Library. ‘I’. Fisher Unwin. 

hae = monograph of Bishop Doyle, who, according to Mr. 

- Gladstone, was “the prelate who, more than any other, 
represented his Church and influenced the mind of this coun- 
try in favour of concession at the time of Emancipation,” is 
largely an abridgment of the biography written by Mr. Fitz- 
patrick some thirty years ago. Mr. MacDonagh has, however, 
used his materials so skilfully, and the career of the political 
prelate and pamphleteer is so interesting, that the latest addi- 
tion to the “ New Lrish Library” will add not a little to its 
reputation. The disappointments of the Bishop’s life are 
even more instructive than its triumphs, though Mr. Mac- 

Donagh gives little indication of being conscious of them. 

In the Catholic Emancipation his part was second only to 

O’Connell’s. He resisted with might and main the proselytis- 

ing efforts of the Established Church when the tithe agitation 

showed how scanty were the flocks of the clergy to whom the 
tithes were paid. To “ his noble exertions and the spirit they 
awakened,’ as Thackeray points out in his Trish Sketch Book, 
was due the establishment of a national system of education in 

Ireland. All his great intellectual gifts and remarkable powers 

of expression Were devoted unceasingly to what he conceived 

to be the people’s causs. His ultimate return was the hostility 
of O'Connell and the ingratitude of the populace. He could 
not control the excesses of the people whom he had taught 

toagitate. The chief scene of the agrarian outrages of 1832 

was his own diocese, anl the consciousness that he had lost 

his influence, that he was unable to suppress the secret 
societies, or to diminish their murderous work, did not a little 
to hasten his brief life to a close. “ Men of Queen’s County,” 
he exclaimed, in addressing the peasantry, “ my blood is upon 
you!” He sought a solution of the religious difficulty from 
which the Emancipation movement arose in a union of the 
Churches. He emphasised the points of agreement between 
them, and urged that the Crown should summon a conference 
of Protestant and Catholic divines. Here again his efforts 
were attended by failure. The project was not welcomed by 
cither side, and he himself came eventually to recognise that 
it belonged to the region of visions. His career in the Catholic 
Church was a singularly rapid one. He became the Bishop of 
Kildare at the carly age of thirty-three, after serving as Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Theology in Carlow College. His youth- 
ful energy left its impress in all quarters of the diocese, but 
his discipline was too severe, his methods of reform too pas- 
sionate, to enable him to gain the affection of his clergy. Too 
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often he forgot the supreme position of charity in the catalogue 
of Christian virtues. A priest broke one of his regulations 
by leaving his property to his relatives, instead of bequeathing 
it to the Chureh or some public institution. “I wish,” said 
the indignant Bishop, “to mark that man’s grave with my 
reprobatinn ;” and he forbade the “ month's memory.” Thread- 
bare altar-coverings and vestments, which were common enough 
in the little churches of his diozese when he was appointed to 
the Bishopric, never failed to arouse his wrath, and he was 
wont to tear them into ribbons in front of the congregation. 
“On one occasion he smashed to atoms with a paving-stone a 
cracked silver chalice, from which the sacred elements were in 
danger of oozing out.” What the Bishop lacked was a sense 
of humour. It would have saved him from the excesses ol 
his zeal, and might have enabled him to retain his influence 
over the people. 


LITERATURE OF THE WEEK. 
The notices in this columa are mairly descriptive, and not 
necessarily final. 
Philip and Alexander of Macedon. By Davip G. HoGartu. 
London : John Murray. 
\ YITH scrupulous impartiality Mr. Hogarth has divided 
the space at his disposal equally between the two sub- 


jects of his biographical studies. He his treated them, as he 


says, “not in proportion to their respective bulk in history, 
but to the number of books written already about them.” 
And, indeed, the fame of Philip has stood in danger of eclipse 
not only by the brilliant record of his more illustrious son, if 
son of Philip he were, but because a natural enthusiasm for 
Greece has prevented later historians from doing justice to the 
memory of the destroyer of Grecian liberty. The same com- 
parative neglect of Philip is exemplified in the illustrations to 
this book. Six portraits of Alexander are given, from busts 
and coins, but of Philip only one, and that one of doubtful 
authenticity. 


The Old English Bible: and other Ess iys. By FRANCIS 
Aman Gasquet, D.D., O.S.B. 

The essay on the Pre-Reformation English Bible, from 
which this volume takes its title, was first published in the 
Dublin Review for July, 1895. Mr. Gasquet’s argument is that 
there is no evidence to connect the first English translation of 
the Bible with Wyclif or his immediate followers; that no 
objection was taken to the dissemination of vernacular trans- 
lations of the Scriptures, but that on the contrary an orthodox 
Catholic version in the English tongue already existed. He 
concludes, therefore, that so far from the early versions of the 
English Bible being the work of Wyclif, they are in reality 
only authorised Catholic translations. A second essay meets 
the objections of Mr. Kenyon and Mr. Matthew to these views, 
and the other essays deal with such kindred subjects as 
religious instruction in England during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, the schools of the period, notes on monastic 
libraries, etc. 


Some Unrecognised Laws of Nature. By IGNatius SiIncer 
and Lewis H. Berens. London: John Murray. 

This book is addresse1 to the expert, and is the fruit of 
“ years of patient plodding in dim regions.” The object of the 
authors is to establish four primary principles, and to support 
them by the suggestion of new explanations of natural 
phenomena collected from the field of the physical sciences. 
As to the principles—the principles of Persistence, Resistance, 
Reciprocity and Equalisation—Mr. Singer and Mr. Berens 
entertain no doubt whatever, notwithstanding that their 
acceptance must lead tothe reconstruction of present theories. 
But the illustrations of them are given with less confidence. 
They are incidental, and to some extent tentative, and may be 
discarded without prejudice to the validity of the principles 
themselves. The whole work is divided into four books on 
Methods of Inquiry, on First Principles, on Phenomenology or 
the Interconvertibility of Forces, and on Gravitation. 
Outspoken Essays. By E. Bertrort Bax. London: W. 

Reeves. 

This miscellaneous collection of essays deals with a great 
variety of subjects connected by an undercurrent of social- 
istic theory, a certain violence of expression, and a disposition 
to attack the more generally received opinions on morality, 
religion and economics. Mr. Bax is always in opposition, but 


he is always consistent in recognising no distinction of right 
and wrong, exc>pt in so far as it bears upor 


his communistic 
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ideal of society. He discusses the sexual relation, the absurdity 
of self-sacrifice, the bigotry of the Nonconformist Conscience, 
the failure of Christianity and the enormity of the capitalist 
from the same standpoint, and with the same absence of 
reserve. 


Cakes and Ale. By Epwarp Spencer. London: Grant 
Richards. 

Mr. Edward Spencer is better known to readers of a sporting 
contemporary as Nathaniel Gubbins. “ What I want,” said 
the publisher, “is a series of essays on food, a few anecdotes of 
stirring adventure—you have a fine flow of imagination, | 
understand—and a few useful but uncommon recipes.” And 
that is exactly what Mr. Gubbins, to use the more familia: 
name, has given us. The essays are comprehensive. Break 
fast occupies three chapters, Luncheon two, Dinner four, and 
Supper two; vegetables, curries, salads, and condiments ar 
answerable for five, and compound drinks of all kinds account 
for three more. ‘The anecdotes are many of them autobio 
graphical and “ absolutely true”; and, like most of the recipes, 
are not to be found elsewhere. Mr. Gubbins, it should be 
added, has a horror of French cookery. 


The Sultan and his Subjects. By Ricnarp Davey. London : 
Chapman «& Hall. 

The moment is favourable for the publication of a book 
which, like Mr. Davey’s, professes to throw some light on “ the 
present condition and the probable destiny” of the Ottoman 
Empire. Mr. Davey can record experiences, gained at first 
hand during a residence in Constantinople, but he has not, 
as a list of a hundred authorities consulted testifies, neglected 
the labours of others who have been before him. His object has 
been to describe the chief characteristics of the heterogeneous 
nationalities which own allegiance to the Sultan, and to give 
some account of the customs, social and religious, the incidents 
and the amusements which go to make up the life of the people. 
A Woman's Part in a Revolution. By Mrs. Joun Hays 

HamMoND. London: Longmans, 

Mr. John Hays Hammond, it will be remembered, was one 
of the four leaders of the Reform Committee in Johannesburg. 
In company with Colonel Rhodes, Mr. Lionel Phillips, and 
Mr. George Farrar, he was sentenced to death by a Boer court, 
but subsequently reprieved and released on payment of a 
heavy fine and on giving a pledge not to interfere for the future 
in Transvaal politics. His wife now publishes a narrative 
written on the spot of the events which followed upon Jameson's 
crossing the border. With a natural desire to make the best of 
the Reformers’ case, she yet writes with creditable moderation 
of President Kruger and the Boers, influenced partly, no doubt, 
by her husband’s promise. Her worst complaint is of the 
action of the High Commissioner, and her admiration for 
Dr. Jameson is tempered by amazement at his want of fore 
thought. 

FicTioN OF THE WEEK. 

Broken Away. By. Beatrice Eruer Grimsuaw. John 
Lane. 

Mr. Peters. By Riccarpo Stepnens. Bliss, Sands & Co. 

The Love of an Obsolete Woman. Chronicled by Herself. 
Constable & Co. 

His Double Self. By E, Curtis. Jarrold & Sons. 

His Daughter. By W. L. Apex. Neville Beeman. 

The Captain of the Parish. By JOHN Qi INE. Heinemann. 

Captain Shannon. By Coutson Kernauan. Ward, Lock & 
Co. 

Abbé Constantin. By Lupovic Hatevy. Translated by 
THERESE BATBEDAT. 

Gods and their Makers. By Laurence Housman. Jobn 
Lane. 

Ina Country Town. Honor Percevar. Bentley. 

The Happy Hypocrite. By Max Beersoum. Lane. 

We have also received new editions of Ghetto Tragedies. 
By I. Zancwitt. Chatto & Windus —A Levantine Family. 
By BayLe Sr. Joun. Chatto & Windus.—7ne Essays of 
Michael, Lord of Montaigne. Vol. i.: and Sir Tomas 
Matony’s Le Morte d Arthur. Part IIL, the two latest 
volumes of the Temple Classics Series. J. M. Dent & Co. 


In case of dificulty in obtaining Tuk NationaL OBSERVER 
AND Britisit Review at any Bookstall or Newsagent, 
notification should bi given to the Publisher of THE 
NATIONAL OpseRVER AND Britisn Review, 37-39, Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C, 
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EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 





400th Anniversary of the Founding of the Colony. 

A HISTORY OF NEWFOUNDLAND FROM THE 
ENGLISH, COLONIAL, AND FOREIGN RECORDS. By D. W. Prowse, 
Q.C., LL D., Judge of the Central Distzict Court of Newfoundland. With 
numerous [ilustrations and Maps. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
Cloth, 6s. 

“A historical romanee, second only in interest and value to the master- 
piece of Parkman.”—Datty Curonicie. 

“ A book which no student of imperial history can weld afford to miss.""— 
Sr. James's GAZEITE. 

** Carefully prepared and almost exhaustive history of our oldest colony.” 
— STANDARD. 

“OUR JACK.”—THE HISTORY OF THE UNION JACK. 
6d. Terms for Quantities. 

** Should be largely distributed through our schools.""—Army AND Navy 
GazettE. 

** All soldiers ani sailors will read with interest.”"—Reoimenr, 

** The story is an interesting one, and one that ought to be thoroughly 
well known by all olasses of Her Majesty's subjects. A cheap booklet of 
this sort, therefore, is well worth inves ing in, as the story is clear and the 
coloure | illustrations excellent.”—WersTery Mornixc News. 

THE LIGHT RAILWAYS ACT, 1896, annotated. With an 
Introduction and Notes upon the Light Railways Systems of the Continent 
and of Ireland, together with the Board of Trade Rules, being intended for 
the use of Lawyers and Laymen, including local authorities, By Henny 
ALLAN STEWARD, B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Cloth, 3s. 

** A useful and handy little work.”—Raitway News. 

“It should be extensively reai among lawyers, laymen, and local authori- 
ties.""—Monry. : 
OUR WEIGHTS AND MEASURES: A Practical Treatise on 
the Standard Weights and Measures in use im the British Empire, with some 
Account of the Metric System. ad H. J. Cuaney. 7s. 6d. Illustrated by 
11 Collotype Plates, 2 Lithographs, showing the Representative Forms of 

Weighing-Instruments used in Trade, and numerous Woodcuts. 

“The varied matter in the volume could not be better arranged or stated 
with a more businesslike conciseness.” —Scorsman, 

‘* Lucid and compact little treatise.”—PaLL Matt GazeTrTe. 

THE PRESERVATION OF OPEN SPACES, and of Foot- 
paths, and other Rights of Way. By Sir Ropert Hunver, M.A., Solicitor 
to the Post Office, and late Hon. Solicitor to the Commons Preservation 
Society. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 7s. ¢d. 

‘* Gives both sides of the question.” —Dairty CHRONICLE. 

** Valuable work, . . . free from techuicalities..’—Daicy News. 

CONFEDERATION LAW OF CANADA: Privy Council 
Cases on the British North America Act, 1867, and the Practice on 
Special Leave to Appeal. With Appendices, containing the Imperial 
Statutes affecting Canada and the Coloniesin general, the Judicial Committee 
Acts, with Notes, and the Canadian Liquor Prohibition Case, 1895-96, etc., 
also Frontispiece containing the Arms of the Dominion and Provinces. By 
GERALD JoHY WHEELER, MA , LL.B. Royal 8vo. Price 423, Cash with 
order, post free, 36s. y 

THE IMPERIAL TARIFF, 1897.—Containing the Laws 
and Regulations governing the Importation and Warehousing, a3 well as the 
Hxporiation or Transhipment of ali kinds of Merchandise. (Twenty-eighth 
Year of Publication.) By T. B. O'RerLiy, 3:.; or with Supplement, con - 
taining a List of Foreign and Colonial Ports (compiled from official Source s), 
4a, 6d, 


LONDON; EAST HARDING STREET, E.C. 


DR. FRIDTJOF NANSEN’S GREAT BOOK. 
“FARTHEST NORTH.” 


*‘ A masterpiece of story-telling.” — Times, 
**A book for everyboly who loves a story of romance and adventure,.”— 
Westminster Gazette. 
‘The genius of a Defoe could scarcely contrive a more absorbing story 
than we have in the second volume of the book.”—Spectator. 
DR. NANSEN’S GREAT BOOK may be obtained at every Bookstall, every Book- 
shop, and every Library in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wa!es. 
“ PARTHES? NORTH ”’ contains over 100 Full-page Illustrations, a large number 
of Text Illustratéons, sixteen Coloure i Plates, two Photogravure Plates, and 
an Evchet Portrait. Two vols., large demy 8vo, £2 2s. net. 


Now First Issuei in Book Form. 


AN ESSAY ON COMEDY AND THE COMIC SPIRIT. 


By Georce Merepira. 5s. net. 


SISTER JANE. A New Book by “Unciz Remus.” 6s. 
MADGE 0’ THE POOL. By Wiittam Smarr.  Feap. 


8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ANGELA'S LOVER. By Dorornea Gerarp. Paper, 


1s. ; cloth extra, 2s. 


A WRITER OF FICTION: A Novel. By Cuive 


Houvanp, Author of ‘‘ My Japanese Wife.’ Cloth extra, 2s, 6d. 


HER MAJESTY’S GREATEST SUBJECT: A Novel. 


By 8. 8. Taorsvrn, I.C.S. Crown 8vo, 83, 6d, 
AN ANONYMOUS BOOK BY A WELL-KNOWN WRITER. 


THE LOYE OF AN OBSOLETE WOMAN. ‘old by 


Hemelf, Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth gilt. 


CONSTABLE’S LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL NOVELS 
AND ROMANCES. Kiited by G. Lavresce Gomme. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d., 
cloth extra. 

After a Design by A. A. Turbayne. 
HAROLD: Lord Lytton’s Harold, the Last of the Saxons, 1848, Now ready. 
Other volumes will be published at short intervals. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Edited by Avevus- 


TINE BiRRELL. With Frontispieces by Alex. Ansted, a Reproduction of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ Portrait. Six vols., feap. 8vo, cloth, paper label, or gilt 
extra, 2s. net per vol. Also half morocco, 3s. net per vol. Sold in sets only. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By Sir Cuaries Ditxe and 


Spenser WILKINSON. New and Revised Edition. 2s, 6d. 


THE PREACHING OF ISLAM. By T. W. Arvozo, 


B.A. With 2 Maps. Demy 8vo, 12s, 


THE POPULAR RELIGION AND FOLK-LORE OF 


NORTHERN INDIA, By Witttam Crooke, With numerous full-page 
plates. 21s. net. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE, Wesrminsrer. 





Just PUBLISHED. CROWN 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


A Woman’s Part in a Revolution. 
By Mrs. JOHN HAYS HAMMOND. 


*,* This book consists mainly of extracts from Mrs. Hammond's 
diary, and refers to the incidents of Dr. Jameson’s raid, and the 
subsequent imprisonment, trial, and sentence of the Reform Com- 
mittee, of which Mrs. Hammond’s husband was a prominent member. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co, Lonpon, New York, & BoMBAY. 





NEW BOOK by the Author of “‘ The Honour of Savelli.” 


A GALAHAD OF 
THE CREEKS, 


And Other Stories. 
By S. LEYETT YEATS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Lonpoy: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





University of London. 


wore Is HEREBY GIVEN, that the next Half-yearly Exami- 
4 nation for MATRICULATION in this University will 
commence on Monpay, the 14th of JUNE, 1897.—In addition 
to the Examinatioa at the University, Provincial Examinations 
will be held at University College, Aberystwith; University 
College, Bangor; The Modern School, Bedford; Mason College, 
Birmingham ; University College, Bristol; Cavendish College, 
Cambridge (for Ladies only); Dumfries College (for Univer- 
sity College), Cardiff; The Ladies’ College, Cheltenham (for 
Ladies only) ; The Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh; The Royal 
Medical College, Epsom; The Yorkshire College, Leeds; St. 
Edward’s College, Liverpool; The Owens College, Manchester ; 
Rutherford College, Newcastle-on-Tyne}; University College, Notting- 
ham; The Athenszeum, Plymouth; Firth College, Sheffield ; Hartley 
Institution, Southampton. 

Every Candidate is required to apply to the Registrar (University 
of London, Burlington Gardens, London, W.) for a Form of Entry 
not less than five weeks before the commencement of the Exami- 
nation. ss 

F. VICTOR DICKINS, M.B., B.Sc., 


April 10th, 1897. Registrar. 





Shipping Hnnouncements, 


P.s.O. Mait STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON TO 


GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, 
ADEN, and MADRAS, via BOMBAY 
STRAITS, CHINA, and JAPAN... ... —... 
CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, AUSTRALIA, NEW } Every 
ZEALAND, and TASMANIA... ... | Fortnight. 
VENICE and BRINDISI to EGYPT and the |) Every Three 
EAST ... a sea os ae ne Weeks. 





| Every Week. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. : 





For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.; and 25, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
) Fag LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 





» 2 y Head Offices — 
.. J F. GREEN & Co., and eo ae 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. ——— , stiaiaee 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; o 
to the Branch Office, 16, COCKSPUR STREET, 8. W. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford 


CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (Limited) (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A,, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Mr.T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


NEW a 





Witt Be Reapy Next WEEK. 


LIFE OF SIR HENRY PARKES, G.C.M.G. 
By Cuan.es E. Lyne, formerly Editor of the Sydney 
Morning Herald, etc. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


tails BE Reapy Next WEEK. 


SKETCHES AWHEEL IN FIN DE SIECLE 
IBERIA. By Fayxxy Buttock Workman and 
Wituram Hunrer Workman, Authors of “Algerian 
Memories.” 30 Illustrations and Large Map, Cloth, 
Os, 

Witt BE Reapy Next WEEK. 

IN AN ANCIENT MIRROR: A Satire. By 

HERBERT FLOWERDEW. Onth, 2s. Gd 


Witt BE Reapy Next WEEK. 


A POT OF HONEY. By Susan Curisriay, 


Author of “ Silboustian. ” loth, 3s. 6d. 


Now Reapy. 


A NOBLE HAUL. By W. Crark Russet. 
(The New Volume of “ Little Novels.”) Paper, 6d. ; 
cloth, 1s, mere 

Now Reapy. 
INDEBTEDNESS TO 5S. 
By F. R. Bapuam. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


In ‘The Story of the Nations.’ 


Each with Maps, Lilustrations, and Index, cloth, 5s. each. 


THE BALKANS. By W. Muuer, M.A. 


‘ Cannot fail to give Englis sh readers a fuller and ee grasp of some of 
os problems now awaiting solution, or in course of solution, in South- 
Eastern Europe.”—Tis 

** As useful as it is op > ortune.”—Scotsman. 


TURKEY. By Srantey Lane-Pooir, Author of 


“ The Moors in Spain,” ete. Third Edition. 
“Mr. Lane Pos ole is decidedly to be congratulated on having presented a 
succinct, interesting, and fairly full account of the rise of Ottoman power. 


BRITISH INDIA. By R. W. Frazer, LL.B. 


‘To fully appreciate what we have accomplished in India in spite of 
iin overwhelming difficulties, and what difficulties have still to be over- 
come, you cannot do better than read this admirable history of British 
India.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CANADA. By J. G. Bourtnor, C.M.G,, LL.D. 


‘An excellent ‘exampl e of allied conciseness and simplicity. It covers a 
god deal of ground, and is ful! of detail, but it never iP uzzies or confuses. 
. Traced with admirable accuracy and fairness.’’— Globe. 


S. MARK’S 
MATTHEW. 








By tHE AvurHor or “Mr. Magnus.” 


SOUTH AFRICA AS IT IS. By F. Recixatp 
Srarnam, Author of “Mr. Magnus,” ete. Cloth, 
10s, 6d. 


‘Carefully written... . Mr. Statham has discharged the task of 
h's‘orian jn a thoroughly unprejudiced a nd judicial spirit.” —Obdserver. 


INTRODUCTION BY aye Hon. A. J. Munpe.ia. 
A VILLAGE POLITICIAN: The Life-Story of 


John Buckley. Edited by J.C. BucKMASTER. Cloth, 6s. 
* A most interesting and instructive production.” —Glasgow Herald. 


By Gena? Seconp Epirion. 


LE SELYE. By Ovia. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 


** A very excellent story."— Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘Is admirably written.”"—Morning Post. 





ENGLAND. By Francis E. Oooxe. (A 
Volume of “The Children’s Study.”) Cloth, gilt top, 
P hotogravure F rontispiece, 2s. 6d. 
“ Terse, vivid, well informed.”—peaker. 





Lorvon : T. FISHER UNWIN , Paternoster Square, E.C. 


All Headaches Instantly 
Cured or Money Refunded. 


Se ah ile sei A ee i ih lh ele lh eh i he 


EMERSON’S 


romo-oeltzer. 


Insist on Full Name. 





LEGAL GUARANTEE. 


1P- EMERSON'S BROMO. 

as SELTZER, the most suc- 

? cessful American Remedy, is 

an effervescent powder, taken 

in water. If Three Doses do not cure any 

Headache, no matter how caused, send the 

bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND 

WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND THE 
PRICE. 


Trial Bottle, post free, 74d. Larger sizes 
1,13 and 2/3, 





Sold by all Chemists, or 


Emerson Drug Company, Ld, 


46, HOLBORN YIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


BORWICK’S 


THE BEST 


‘ne vous‘ POWDER 











SESS EE EE 


aa | 
Vi DACE — 
The FIVE MINUTE Cure. 


Recommended by the Medical Faculty as a Safe and Efficacious Remedy 
TESTIMONIALS BY EVERY POST. 


A Nurse writes: ‘‘I can confidently recommend ‘Vidace’ to afford the § 
surest relief from headache.” ue 
A Clergyman declares: ‘‘ Vidace” to be the most reliable of al! preparat 
of the kind he has ever used. 
A Mother writes: ‘‘I have used your Headache Cure ‘ Vidace’ largely, and | 
always with the best results. Mixed with a little soda-water, and taken whilst 
effervescing, it is most palatable and agreeable.” 
“ VIDACE” is most pleasant to the taste, and never fails 
to give instant relief. 
Price 1s. 1id. per Bottle. Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


BARCLAY & SONS, Ltd., 95, Farringdon Street, London, E.¢. 


EPPS'S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa on being sub 
jected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use 
a finely-flavoured powder—‘“ Cocoaine,” roduct which, when prepared with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of P which it is now, with many, beneficially 
taking the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supphee the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 














SOLD ONLY IN TINS. 
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“A POCKET TREASURE.” 
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CHEAPSIDE. 
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n 95" 
REGENT S87, 
LONDON, 


nan 25114 
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Pens securely packed and sent Post FREE. 
NEW BRANCH: 
3, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


The Scent of the Season. 














f “4 
Ses: FS SENCE 177 + 
A SELF-DISTILLED NEW 
Chandng FRQM-THE-FRAGRANT Surpassing 
| 
Qift. a 
ai Rivals 
Perfumes in 
in Delicacy 
E isit In Grown StopPerReD and 
xquisi e BotTsLES ONLY, 
Caskets. ; Permanence 
* * 





Has achieved av immediate and immense success, worthy to be ranked with the 
delicious Perfume, 


CRAB-APPLE 
BLOSSOMS 


AND 


THE CROWN 


Ane Ra: 











a 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
2s. Gd. and 4s. 6d. 


IN CROWN-STOPPERED BOTTLES ONLY. 
Avoid spurious imitations. Sole Makers — 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


177, NEW BOND STREET, wW. 





GOLD MEDAL 
UNIVERSAL 
COOKERY & FOOD 
EXHIBITION, 
1896. 


FOR 


x 
The NEW Vinegar 
| VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR. 


An Entirely New Vinegar of Delicious Flavour and Aroma made from 
Dates, and pronounced by experts in culinary matters Superior 
to Malt or Wine Vinegars. 


For the TABLE. For PICKLING. 
For ALL Domestic Uses. 1 


ctoria Date Vinegar is NOT A CORDIAL, as the name might possibly || 
suggest, but a Fragrant and PURE TABLE VINEGAR, delicate 
and soft in flavour, yet sufficiently strong for al! 
Household Purposes, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. } 


| A Tasting Sample will be sent POST FREE on receipt of application to i 


VICTORIA WORKS, 112, Belvedere Road, Lambeth, S.E. 
POTTER’S PERFECT PICKLES 


ARE PREPARED IN i} 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR. t 
© POTTER & SONS, HYSON RD., GALLEYWALL RD., BERMONDSEY. | 


—— | 
































| KEDDIE’S HIGH-CLASS PICKLES 


| Prepared in Victoria Date Vinegsr, and without any added Acetio Acid. 
| 


Messrs. KEDDIE were the recognise the superterty of 
VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR and, and = seese pickle 


| Ask your Grocer for KEDDIE’S PICKLES. 
| KEDDIE, LTD., 11 to 15, Page Street, Westminster, S.W. 








Cure all Liver Ills 


But be Sure they are CARTER’S. 





Torpid Liver, Bilious Headache, Distress Afte: 


Eating, Sallow Complexion, Nausea. All these 
are ‘*‘ Liver Ills.” 
The Cure is— 
CARTER’S 
(Chemists, 
ls. 13d. 
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This Corporation starts ona substantial and defined basis, some 
of the grandest positions along the route of the Procession having 
been secured, including Messrs. A. &S. Gatti’s and other well-known 
establishments :— 


THE ROYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY| THE ADELPHI RESTAURANT. 
GRAND RESTAURANT. |THE QUEEN'S HEAD. 

THE ADELPHI THEATRE. | THE TIVOLI. 

THE VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 'ROMANO’S RESTAURANT, Etc., Ete, 


Full list of Sites can be seen at the Offices of the Corporation. 


it will be seen that the above sites are unrivalled both as to position and the splendid views to 

be obtained from them. Furthermore, there is luxurious accommodation in these celebrated 

restaurants, and inasmuch as they can all bs approached by streets behind the premises, Visitors 
will be able to avoid the vast crowd in the Strand. 





Enormous Profits were made out of Seats on the occasion of the 
Jubilee. In one instance an outlay of £250 is said 
to have realised £3,000. 


CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1893, whereby the liability of Shareholders ts limited to the amount of 
their Shares. 


Capital ~ £30,000, 


Divided into 29,500 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, and 500 Deferred Shares of &1 each. 





ISSUE OF 29,500 ORDINARY SHARES. 
Payable 40s. on Application, and the balance on Allotment. Subscribers can pay up in full on application. 


When 200 per cent. has been distributed on the paid-up Capital the Surplus Profits will be 
divided as to one moiety to the Ordinary Shares and one moiety to the Deferred Shares. 
In the division of Capital the Deferred Shares only participate to the extent of £600. 





DIRECTORS. 

THOS. G. H. GLEE, Esq. (Director of Licenses Insurance Corporation and Guarantee Fund, Limited), 2, Templeton 

Place, §.W. 

Ligut.-Cot. R. P. HARE (Diregtor of the Bodega Company, Limited), Lansdowne, Farquhar Road, Norwood, 8.E. 

J. STEPHENSON, Ese. (Direetor of the Diamond Jubilee Syndicate, Limited), 7, Furnival’s Inn, W.C. 
BANKERS. 

METROPOLITAN BANK (OF ENGLAND AND WALES), LIMITED, 
Branches and Agencies ; Head Office, 60, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C 
SOLICITOR. 
ARTHUR J. BENJAMIN, Esg., 24, Coleman Street, London, E.C 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS. 
Messrs. HENRY & HODSOLL, Throgmorten House, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


BUILDERS AND GRAND STAND CONTRACTORS. 
Messrs. HARRIS & WARDROP, Wallwood Street, London. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES (pro tem.). 
W. WILSON, 5 & 6, Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 


THE LIST OPENS WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14th, 1897. 
Full Prospectus on application to the Secretary, 











lublishei for the Proprietors by A. C. Hive, at Tue Natioxar OpsERVER AND Eritish Review Office, 87 and 39, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. ; and Printed by 
Messrs. Hazeur, Warsoyx, & Vixey, Lo., at 5 and 6, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E.C., in the Liberty of Saffron Hill, Holborn.—Saturday, April 17th, 1897. 
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